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why such a plaster as Dr. Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
Plaster has never been offered them before—a 
plaster suited to woman’s weaknesses. This plaster 
makes a new application of the original plaster 
principle, the direct treatment of disease through 
the skin. By a skilful combination of new reme- 
dies, and a particular method of manipulation; the ef~” 
fects of this plaster are more swift, more sure, and deep- 
er reaching than those of any of the old-style plasters. 
If your druggist cannot supply you, send 20 cents and 


we will send a sample plaster, postpaid. Address 
J. C. Ayer Co., Middle St., Lowell, Mass. 





soreness, congestion, or inflammation when applied directlyeover the affected 
part. They show marked power when used in conjunction with Dr. Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral for diseases of the organs of the chest and throat. They 
are strengthening plasters; when used to brace the body they also build it. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


——— A sample plaster sent on receipt 
2S = of 20 cents in stamps, by 
FED the J.C, AYER CO., a 
Ne y ¢ Lowell, Mass. y 
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\ ‘ITH the approach of spring becomes more apparent 

the good work that women, through the village 
Streets are 
cleaner, sidewalks neater, and trees, curbing, and grass 
plots trimmer and in more orderly condition. Every 
where is there evidence of housewifeliness; of a care both 
exquisite and «esthetic Commerci il parts of such towns, 
with their more thorough possibilities of becoming rub 
bishy, show the improvement even more than residence 
Street kept freer from that bane of 
American civilization—spitting; hotels and halls, church 
es and theatres, parks and play-grounds, and all other 
centres of common interest and activity come in for a 
share of the benetit, which somehow shows itself most 
conspicuously in the spring, when nature is likewise in 
rehabilitating, rejuvenating mood. In cities similar so 
cieties accomplish much good also, but the effect is there 
Give them time, and the proofs of what 
profit women may be to municipal housekeeping will be 
every Where manifest—in large ways and means as in small 


improvement societies, are accomplishing 


streets, cars are 


less discernible 


Pussy-WILLOws are the newest decoration in the way 
of growing things. Many florists’ windows are all afluff 
just now with the fuzzy little balls on their stiff brown 
stems, which, while always endeared to us through ru 
ral associations, have never before been thought esthetic, 
much less fashionable. The latest vogue, however, stamps 
them both. The tailor-made girl who wears a “ drop 
skirt "—¢. e., a skirt with tlre cloth loose from the founda 
tion (the ultra mode in such garments)—also wears a 
breast-knot of pussy-willows. Almost as amazing as the 
fashionable caprice is the fact that the pussy-willow can 
be procured so early in the year. Long before the self- 
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respecting pussy-willow has dreamed of putting in an 
appearance in the fields, it is in open evidence in metro- 
politan shop windows and upon metropolitan girls. 
“ They’re English, you know,” said a florist, when ques- 
tioned upon the matter. “* Early in the winter we import 
slips of English willows, and, by dint of careful green- 
housing, succeed in forcing them into bloom. _It is possi- 
ble to treat the American plant in the same way, but it is 
more difficult.” There are not many things in which 
America must confess to being slower than England, but 
the pussy-willow appears to be one of them. 


EARLY morning exercise is a Lenten habit this year. 
llorseback, bicycling, walking, or whatever it may be, 
it must be performed before breakfast, and an early 
breakfast at that, if you wish not only to be in fashion, 
but to endorse the latest notions upon the best way to in- 
sure health and happiness. ‘To ward off possible faint- 
ness some slight refreshment is taken before setting out, 
but only slight, as otherwise it might infringe upon sub- 
sequent breakfast rights. Parks and uptown streets in 
the early hours already show the effect of the new fash 
ion. Where you used to meet one early morning stroller 
you pow meet five. That always popular exercise among 
a certain sort of women known as “ giving the dog an 
airing" is now indulged in to a large extent in the early 
morning before break fast 


So long as fashion insists upon women swathing their 
throats in the high, inartistic, uncomfortable, and unhy 
gienic stocks, not to speak of stiff linen collars, so long 
must singers continue to dress their throats differently 
from most women. It is a physical impossibility to give 
the voice full play with the throat restricted, either when 
singing or at other times. Each singer has, however, a 
different way of dressing her throat. Melba, for instance, 
wears, this winter, long neck-ties of white tulle wound sev 
eral times around the neck in soft loose folds, and finished 
in the front with a fluffy accordion-kilted bow. Calvé, 
on the contrary, rarely indulges in any throat finish at all, 
a close narrow ruche or frill being the only edge to 
her collariess corsage, from which her beautiful neck 
rises columnlike, and unhampered in any way. Emma 
Eames affects surplice effects in all varieties of costume. 
For every-day wear, Gadski, when last in New York, ap- 
peared oftenest in plaid silk shirt-waists having plain sail- 
or collars open in the front. A sailor tie with flowing 
ends was the sole finish. Lilli Lehmann is remembered 
by some fellow hotel guests, who once sat near her at 
table for some days, as being much given to knotting a 
silk handkerchief loosely about her collarless throat. Nor 
dica, it is said, is fond of bodices cut quite low in the 
neck in front, and filled in with quantities of soft lisse. 
Keeping the throat unrestricted also keeps it young and 
fresh-looking. It is worth noting that these peculiarities 
about dressing the throat are mostly confined to grand- 
opera divas. Comic-opera singing does not scem to de 
mand so much liberty so far as the throat is concerned 
The neck of Camille d'Arville at a song recital the other 
afternoon was swathed in the tightest of tucked cerise 
velvet chokers, and Lillian Russell thinks nothing of im 
prisoning her throat in a stiff linen collar. It is said that 
while Jessie Bartlett Davis trod the Metropolitan boards 
her throat was always in artistic and correspondingly un 
fashionable disorder. Now that she is in comic opera 
her stocks are just like anybody’s else. Thoughtful -per- 
sons who have made a scientific study of the subject are 
inclined to think that the line between grand opera and 
comic is marked by the collar. 


OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


LICE and I saw, this morning, the most fearful and 
i wonderful gauze dresses you ever imagined, to say 
nothing of confections in India muslins, batistes, and all 
sorts of diaphanous summery things. Do you suppose 
any one will ever buy this? It was a frock of India mus- 
lin, the loveliest design in soft pinks wandering over the 
sheerest of fabrics, made with. flounces bordered with 
Chantilly as dainty as a spider's web, incrusted in a de- 
sign of rose buds and leaves. Every rose-bud, was raised 
by pink ribbon inserted under the lace. You can imagine 
how odd and pretty the effect was; but what an amount of 
work for anything so fragile! The skirt was made with 
three flounces, fuller on the hips than in front, the waist 
with a bertha edged with ruffles. A pink ribbon belt and 
collar finished the gown, whose skirt was wide and flar- 
ing, and, like all the summer skirts, very Jong. 

It seems to me, however, that less fulness is coming in 
for the every-day skirt. Some very pretty new models 
had straight backs and fronts, not very full, with bias 
sides, finished by a volant en forme—the ruffle following 
the form of the skirt—that is so much worn now. This 
same skirt is often made with the bias sides entirely cov- 
ered with wide reunded folds of cloth, stitched on the 
edges or edged with velvet. Another spring skirt has a 
straight apron front, with the volant en forme beginning at 
the side seams only. This is to prevent the fulness from 
falling about the feet, and seems to me a very practical 
idea. The tailor-made skirts all seem to be without trim 
ming. Skirts of taffeta, moiré velours, fleurs de velours, 
and such materials, generally black, to wear with sepa- 
rate waists, are made with a volant en forme narrower in 
front than in the back, and finished at the top with a little 
bouillon, or shirring, of mousseline de soie, or with an 
old-fashioned moss galloon. 














Everybody still has a waist of black monsseline de svie 
or of net or of tulle to wear with these skirts. Some of 
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the latest and prettiest are of net or tulle grec, orna- 
mented with patterns outlined in narrow black ribbon 
velvet. 

This same effect you will see illustrated in the sketch 
in black Chantilly embroidered with black chenille. This 
charming dress was made by Doucet for Rosa Bruck 
to wear in the new play at Sarah Bernhardt’s theatre, 
“ L’Affranchie,” by Sharies Donnay, It is of white 
crépe de Chine, the lower part cut bias, and caught with 
a jewelled clasp at the waist in folds. The toque is of 
white straw trimmed with black plumes. 

We made up our minds at the last premiére at the 
theatre that black and white would be the rage this 
spring. Black has had such a vogue this winter that it 
would be hard to forget it, even for fresh summer colors. 
Nevertheless, we see all sorts of combinations in color in 
the new spring models. A gray tailor-made gown iz 
made with a skirt trimmed with bands put on in a rounded 
shape, each of which is edged with a tiny piping of yel- 
low. A fine gray 
and white mixed 
cloth is trimmed 
with galloons of 
solid white edged 
with black, put on 
in rounded shapes, 
running length 
wise from the top 
to the bottom of 
the skirt. An 
other tailor - made 
gown of beige 
cloth had a coat 
with basques fast 
ening on the left 
side with lovely 
crystal buttons, a 
bijou in the centre 
of each. The up- 
per part was cut 
open in a square, 
and showed a vest 
of lace jabots bor 


dered with the 
harrowest cream- 
colored satin rib 
bon. When the 
coat was unbut 
toned it showed, 
outside of these 





lace frills,a charm 
ing white satin 
The coat was finished with white satin 
This was from Redfern. 


vest embroidered 
revcrs. 


Long polonaises opening over fancy under-skirts, coats 
with long basques, coats with short basques, coats with 
basques only in the back, coats with no basques at all, are 
seen equally in the new spring models, but to everything 
outside of coat and skirt there seems to be more or less a 
princesse effect. A pretty fancy for dressy spring toi 
lettes is to trim them with ribbons covered with guipure 
A dainty dress made after this fashion had a ribbon going 
down the entire length of the left side and straight around 
the skirt. A second ribbon girdled the waist around the 
hips, and came down on either side of the first to form a 
second band around the skirt. The corsage crossed to 
fasten on the left side in the form of a very tight-fitting 
blouse. A band of lace-covered ribbon went around it 
near the waist-line, recalling the similar band around the 
top of the skirt. It was finished with large revers bor- 
dered with the ribbon and a high flaring collar—high 
flaring collars are still seen—bordered in the same way. 
Other gowns which recall this idea give the effect of be 
ing princesse, with belts, and are finished with shaw] re 
vers. It is astonishing how much one sees little ruches of 
silk, of mousseline de soie, and of narrow ribbon on ev 
erything nowadays. One pretty fancy in which we no 
ticed this is in the ties worn with all sorts of outside 
jackets. Everybody in Paris is wearing ties of mousse 
fine de soie edged with a ruffle edged with a narrow rib 
bon. A faseinating, bright-checked French woman we 
saw taking a goiter of paté de foie sandwiches and a glass 
of Madeira at a patisserie on the boulevard wore a coat 
of red cloth braided with black, with chinchilla revers, a 
tie of white mousseline de soie bordered with red rib 
bon, which gave 
the effect of lit- 
tle berries, and a 
chinchilla hat, in 
which was a pi- 
gure of bright red 
holly. This will 
sound wintry by 
the time you read 
it, but make your- 
self one of these 
ribbon-edged ties, 
and, as the French 
say, ‘‘ En donnez- 
moi de ces nou- 
velles.” 


Speaking of lit- 
tle ribbon ruches 
reminds me of 
such a pretty 
dress we lately 
saw at a wedding, 
worn by one of 
the bridemuids. 
The French bride- 
maid, you know, 
has an entirely 
different function 
from the Ameri- 
can. Her principal duty is to faire la quéte, to take up the 
collection after mass, and she almost invariably wears rose. 
This was of rose bengaline, trimmed around the bottom 
with a volant, slightly fulled, of cream Chantilly, a )ittle 
deeper in the back than in the front, where it came to the 
knees, bordered at the top with a very narrow full ruche 
of rose taffeta. The waist had a yoke of Chantilly over a 
transparent of rose, slightly longer at the arm seams than 
in the centre. It was edged with a ruche of taffeta, below 
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which were two other ruches, all three crossing the waist 
from one side to the other. On the left side started two 
ruches running down on to the skirt, to form the rounded or 
oval outlines so much seen now, The sleeves had the 
upper part, corresponding to the yoke, of Chantilly over 
rose. Baging the lace, and just below it, to correspond 
with the body of the waist, were two ruches. The hat 
worn with this was 
a flat shape trimmed 
with two long white 
feathers. 


Of skirts flounced 
to the waist, in any- 
thing but  wide- 
shaped ruffles, we 
have seen but few so 
far. We have seen 
dresses made with 
plain front apron of 
Chantilly over col- 
or, and flounces or 
Chantilly starting at 
the side and going to 
the waist, which was 
trimmed with a fichu 
edged with narrow 
ruffles of Chantilly. 
We have also seen 
the entire skirt made 
of three shaped ruf 
fles, cut open in a 
point in front to 
show lace beneath, 
and bordered with 
paillettes to match. 
Another summer 
skirt was cut all 
around the bottom in large battlemented squares, bordered 
with black velvet put on in trellis pattern, with pleated 
ruffles of black mousseline de soie beneath. The bodice 
had a square-yoke effect made of the same pretty trellis 
over mousseline de soie, the velvet running out over the 
material of the dress as border. Such a dainty spring 
frock in the fashionable black and white had a black skirt, 
and a jacket front entirely made of a plaid of black velvet— 
which means black velvet sewed together into squares. 
This was made over white satin, finished on the edge with 
a bit of guipure bordered with a black velvet piping, and 
worn over a’ vest of coquilles of lace edged with tiny 
black velvet, which gave, like the red ribbons, the effect 
of soft berries. 





As to spring wraps, they are of cloth, with the inevitable 
shaped raffles. A model at Redfern’s was of beige cloth, 
made with volants en forme attached to white satin em 
broidered with heavy cream threads, and the same model 
was also made with incrustations of guipure on the white 
satin. A lovely model at Redfern’s consisted of two 
shaped ruffles, one over the other, in two different tones 
of mauve, bordered with a galon in a mauve pattern on a 
white silk ground. 


Can we use our last year’s dresses this summer? some 
one writes me. Most certainly, yes. One girl I know is 
remodelling her last year’s skirts by taking all the fulness 
away from the top and making them perfectly tight-fitting, 
with a princesse girdle, such as was illustrated in one of 
the pen-and-ink sketches of the Paris Letter lately. 

The second of Mademoiselle Sée’s sketches this week 
shows a charming little spring dress of beige cashmere 
The waist is tucked, and is trimmed with incrustations of 
guipure forming jacket fronts. The vest is of foulard, 
cross-draped. A belt going under the revers is finished 
with a large knot on one side. The skirt is tight-fitting 
over the hips, large at the bottom, and trimmed with 
pointed guipure. The flower toque has a large knot of 
taffeta on the side. 

The third drawing shows a dress of black tulle em- 
broidered with jet over a transparent of white satin 
The sleeve and a tiny yoke are of tulle, unlined, bordered 
with a narrow jet galloon. Toque of white lace trimmed 








with a bird of paradise and a velvet knot. 
KATHARINE DE FOREST. 





TEW-YORKERS are finding it somewhat more dif- 
ficult than they at first supposed to found a per- 
manent orchestra in town. Committees are hard at work, 
but it is whispered that interests are divided, and that 
the necessity of having one conductor alone does not 
seem altogether urgent to the majority. Colonel Henry 
L. Higginson, the founder of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, has given some advice, which may or may not be 
regarded, but which, nevertheless, has the value of com 
ing from one whose experience has been deep. 

“You don’t want a corporation, or even a company,” 
he says. ‘‘ Let five or six people get together and furnish 
a fund of $25,000. That's ample to start on. Then con 
centrate your authority. You must appoint one man 
whose word is law. The musicians will want to growl to 
some one over the conductor's head. It will be part of 
your appointee’s duty to hear the musicians’ growl, and 
then tell them as pleasantly as possible that the conduc 
tor’s right—even when he’s wrong. 

“As to the size of the orchestra, you will want from 
twenty to twenty-five wind instruments, The number of 
strings will depend upon the size of your hall and the 
amount of noise you want to make—thirty-two violins, I 
should say, and the rest of the string band in proportion. 

“Your conductor should have the making of pro- 
grammes and the selection of soloists, though the engage- 
ments of the latter should, on account of the expense in- 
volved, be submitted to your representative. But you'll 
usually find that as corner lots cost most, the very solo- 
ists you have to pay highest for are those you want most. 

‘** Some one has spoken of my liberality,” he goes on to 
say. ‘‘ Why liberality? The best use you can put money 
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to is to spend it.. Some men spend their money on cigars, 
some on yachts. My tastes simply lead me to spend mine 
on music,” 

Who is there among us who will give up his cigars or 
his yacht for music such as Colonel Higginson has se- 
cured? 


That was a clever departure for Miss Georgina Roberts 
to make in the organizatior of her ‘‘ Illustrated Talks for 
Children,” to be given at Sherry’s on the six Thursdays 
during Lent. at four o'clock in the afternoon. Her titles 
ere just the ones to entice them. ‘ The Land of Fans and 
Flowers,” ‘‘ What We can See and Learn in South Afri- 
ca,” “ Our Lady of the Snows,” “ The Great Bear of the 
North,” ‘The Sick Man aud his Anxious Neighbors,” 
‘Where Pigtails Flourish and Queer Hats are Seen,” 
would simply, as announcements, captivate the fancy of 
most children, and never lead them to suppose that they 
were to be instructed in the life and habits prevailing in 
Japan, Africa, Canada, Russia, Turkey, and China. 

hese are the days in which it is quite worth while to 
be a child. Once it meant being misunderstood. But 
those times have vanished, and Fanny Fern, if she came 
back among us, might cry her woes of the babies to 
astounded and incredulous ears. 


Mr. William Waldorf Astor has at Clevedon, if report 
speaks true, a fountain which has no peer in size and 
costliness among the private fountains of the world. The 
shell alone which forms the basin weighs sixty or seventy 
tons, and is made of nine pieces of the finest Sienna marble. 
The only other founiains which in size can be compared 
to it are those of the Emperor William in Berlin, and one 
at Moscow. The fountain is called ‘‘The Fountain of 
Love,” and has three groups of sculpture. When the 
basin is full the surface of the water is on a level with 
the eye. 


Easter Sunday on Fifth Avenue shows New York en 
féte. The radiant sunshine, the fine spring weather, the 
lavish display of favorite flowers, and the brilliant toilettes 
of beautiful women, combine to give the scene an effect 
of holiday gladness peculiarly its own. From the various 
churches, where elaborate services have been held, great 
crowds of people come pouring out, on their faces linger- 
ing the impression which the sumptuous music and lofty 
themes in contemplation bring on Easter day to the most 
frivolous and worldly-minded. A splendid other-world- 
liness always heightens the joy of Easter, removing it 
from the commonplace, as the mountain-peak stands out 
from the level landscape. 

Mr. Keller, in our double-page illustration this week, 
has happily caught the unique distinction of the familiar 
scene, and as we study the fascinating picture we seem 
to ourselves to recognize the friendly countenances of 
maiden and matron, to catch the gleam of genial regard 
in the eyes of the men we daily pass on the street. The 
pleasant unofficial parade of beauty and fashion, the cos 
mopolitan air of the avenue, where rich and poor meet on 
Easter day, and every one is joyous, and all around is the 
atmosphere of hope, and the feeling of summer in antici- 
pation, are wonderfully expressed in the artist’s drawing. 


A number of lectures for Lent have been announced for 
five o'clock in the afternoon. Nothing could be more 
sensible. The breaking up of the morning hours means 
the breaking up of a day, and the eleven-o’clock lecturer 
has too often been the disturber of domestic peace. Now 
one can take one’s mental refreshment at five in the after- 
noon instead of one’s cup of tea, and be only the better for 
it. With dinner at eight, as it is now in most houses, tea, 
even after a lecture, is still possible. More than that, men, 
for whom, though we do not always confess it, we still 
regulate most of our hours, can “ drop in” at five o'clock 
and not feel the day deranged. A man on his‘ way up 
town” has always been an alluring and desirable object, 
and many ways of enticing him have been devised, none 
better than this, especially when the lectures are about 
things in which we want to have him instructed. 

Professor Sloane, recently appointed to Columbia from 
Princeton, is to lecture under the auspices of the League 
for Political Education at 509 Fifth Avenue, on Wednes- 
days and Thursdays in Lent, at five o'clock. He will 
speak on ** The Genesis, Development, and Character of 
the Modern Nation.”” A series of lectures on certain prin- 
ciples of art in detail has been announced for the same 
hour by the Decorative Art Society. The Public Educa 
tion Association lectures, given every Friday, are at four. 
They, like those by Professor Sloane, are given at 509 
Fifth Avenue. 


Much has been said of late in certain newspapers about 
the ‘‘shamelessness” of persons who gave a ball,and of 
others who attended it, just as the news of the Maine dis- 
aster reached us. A member of Congress also made a 
speech on the subject. In every utterance the man of 
wealth and his friends were attacked. 

Curiously enough, however, this group of persons alone 
was made’subjects of attack. No theatre closed its doors 
that day, and yet no theatre was censured, No music- 
hall put up its shutters, and yet no music-hall was 
blamed. Moreover, when some one in political life pro- 
posed to recall his invitations for a festivity at that time 
le was counselled not to do so, for fear that the very pa- 
pers which had attacked the other man might also attack 
him, not as ‘“‘shameless,” but as a panderer to political 
favor. 

But the worst of it was that some of the men represent- 
ed as guests the other night, and held up for censure, were 
men not even invited to the party. 

Some of the force of a protest is lost when so much of 
truth is garbled. And what is to be said of those who, 
while making a public reproach of their neighbor, are 
themselves bearing false witness? 


Like many persons who boast, we are also given to dis- 
paragement, and it is no unusual thing to hear some one 
who has travelled just enough abroad to become discon- 
tented with the things at home complain that our rail- 
ways, our postal system, our hotels and restaurants, are 
managed badly, and that nothing about them is as good 
as that which is found on the other side. It is rather 
comforting, then, when an English newspaper like the 
Times urges English railroad men to take a lesson in man- 
agement and plans from our American system. 
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WOMEN AND MEN, 
THE MAIDENS’ LOTTERY, 


N looking at each spring's harvest of social ‘‘ buds,” it 
is startling to think how life is to be for them—far 
more than even for men—a lottery. This has been par- 
ticularly true in the past, because Women have constituted 
thus fara sheltered class. As such they have been se- 
cluded from many temptations, but bave been debarred 
likewise from some virtues. Physical courage, wide 
learning, business ability, inventive skill, have not been 
expected from them—have, indeed, been discouraged ex- 
plicitly; they have rather been expected to eschew those 
traits, ‘* No matter how blue the stockings are,” said 
Miss Edgeworth’s hero, ‘‘ provided the petticoats are long 
enough to hide them.” In the same spirit was the wish 
of the American man of science who sighed for a wife 
who should be notably ignorant—who should call from 
the adjoining room, ** My dear, what do two and two 
make?” It is perhaps worth while to record the fact that 
he has never found her, but still remains a bachelor. 
How many a woman has helped the invention or the artis- 
tic skill of others and yet has suppressed her name! How 
many a young girl has thought it prettier to know nothing 
of business than to comprehend the difference between 
principal and interest! hat we do not recognize is that 
when a woman is called on to use these hitherto unem- 
ployed gifts, she usually develops a native clasticity 
which makes her meet, far more rapidly than men, any 
novel situation. The young wife who at first made her 
husband happy by asking him what two and two made 
turns out, perhaps, to be the woman who can take charge 
of the whole household expenses and show him how to 
live within his means; and the girl who thought it 
beyond her to know the difference between principal and 
interest soon learns to cut the coupons off a railway bond, 
should she have one for a wedding-present. How few 
American men, even with the whole prestige of their 
government behind them, can truly be said to have actu- 
ally shone at foreign courts! but every young girl who 
marries a foreign nobleman or statesman seems to develop 
this power as if by magic, and even comprehends tables 
of precedence without a struggle. ‘It is not so very 
difficult, after all,” said one of these to the writer, “if you 
only give to it the whole of what you call your mind.” 


Since it is the rule that—with the doubtful exception 
of leap-year—it is the man who asks in marriage and the 
woman who only responds, it is obvious that a woman's 
fate in life is far more usually a matter of lottery than 
that of the man. He is free to deliberate and selects, be 
it wisely or unwisely, successfully or unsuccessfully; she 
takes what comes or refuses it, and, in the latter case, can- 
not go forth boldly to find a better opportunity. Here 
and there it happens that a man marriés a fortune or a 
position, but even this comes by conscious and perhaps 
avowed purpose; the woman’s effort, if she makes one, 
must be at least concealed. She cannot, like him, take 
her matrimonial fate into her own hands and persist till 
she succeeds. Hence we speak in her case, far more than 
in his, of her ‘‘ chances.” 

In our multiplying women’s colleges it is said to be a 
rare thing, even where these are co-educational, for a 
young girl to marry a fellow-student, but common for 
them to marry a tutor or assistant professor, and give les- 
sons to their former preceptors. Or wealth comes to 
them with a rapidity such as rarely occurs to men, I 
kuew one young girl who, after a necessarily economical 
girlhood, married, at twenty, a husband who at once set- 
tled on her a thousand dollars a month as pin-money, on 
no condition save that he should not be called upon to 
know how it was spent. It so happened that she was of 
«very generous nature, and her mother told me a year 
after that she rarely had a dollar left at each month's end. 
Of course, being a woman, she took readily to the posi- 
tion and adorned it, but the change was the same. Such 
sudden transformations rarely come to a man. 


And the most formidable aspect of this lottery is the 
seeming triviality with which its drawings are deter- 
mined, The fate of Troy, it was said, was determined by 
the length of Helen’s eyelashes; and the element of per- 
sonal beauty, or grace, or wit, here comes in with terrific 
importance. Moreover, a glance, a look, a touch of the 
hand, may determine, almost unaccountably, a whole life's 
career. The mother has perhaps devoted her utmost care 
to training her daughter in household virtues, high aims, 
cultivated tastes, and has the surprise of knowing that 
what swept the maiden away as an irresistible prize for 
marriage was nothing more than a dimple or a smile. 
Can it be, she asks, that our conservatories and our col- 
leges accomplish no more than this? It is a lottery, a 
magic, a puzzle. If it were even the spell of beauty, we 
could explain it more easily; but how constantly we see 
mere beauty proving ineffectual, except that kind which 
exists in the lover’s fancy, and is perhaps not acknow- 
ledged by others. After all, Emerson's formula for the 
plot of the modern novel is insufficient—** She was beau- 
tiful, and he fell in love.” The secret is deeper, and we 
should rather read, ‘‘ He fell in love, and immediately she 
became beautiful—at least to him.” ‘Then, again, the sur- 
prise to the mother may equally be in another direction, and 
it will happen that in a large family the more demure and 
unworldly daughters make, one after another, unimpeach- 
able marriages, while the gay coquette, who alone made 
the social reputation of the household, either remains 
without desirable suitors or is too fastidious to accept any. 

There is doubtless a larger sense in which the career of 
women, like that of men, depends on higher influences 
than the accident of marriage. A truly strong and beauti- 
ful nature may show itself best in triumphing over the 
successive obstacles of an adverse fate. There is nothing 
in the Stoic ewes of Epictetus, and certainly no- 
thing in the higher religious teachings of Jesus Christ, 
which is not as well adapted for women as for men. It is 
rare to find in modern life a woman whose whole career is 
sheltered and protected ; time often calls her to responsi- 
bilities in spite of herself—to social prominence and influ- 
ence if she has worldly success, or to duties more pressing 
and more sacred should fortune be adverse. In civil life, 
as in war, the defeated general may hold a more perma- 
nent fame than the more successful. The most famous 
military narrative in all literature is Xenophon’s ‘‘ Ana- 
basis,” whose theme is ‘The Retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand.” Tuomas Wentwortu Hicernson, 











PARIS MODELS 


} &- wus that are most worn in the spring are the 
cloth ones, which this season are made up in many 
charming and novel designs. There are a great many 


princesse designs which are very effective 
A French tailor g 


wn, on the princesse model, Fig. 1, is 





Fie. 1.—FRENCH TAILOR GOWN IN PRINCESSE STYLE. 


from a design of Redfern’s 
to be rashly atte mpted 


It is odd in effect, and not 
The gown is of a silvery gray, 
and is cut in polonaise shape, closed in the back and front, 
and opening under the arm. The upper part of the waist 
is cut away to show a tucked blouse or vest of a glacé 
taffeta, tucked the entire le neth of the waist,and a wide 
bow of white net tied at the throat, the ends of which 
the front. The trimming of the skirt 
if bands of the same material, put on ina curved 


come «dé 1 over 


consists 





Pia, 4. 


POLUNAISBE GOWN WITH OPEN FRONT. 


FOR SPRING AND SUMMER GOWNS. 


pattern, The sleeves are of the cloth and perfectly plain, 
with a little flaring cuff. The hat for the costume is worn 
down over the face, and is of straw trimmed with adrapery 
of mousseline de soie and bunches of violets of different 
shades. All the hats this spring seem to be of this tilted- 
down fashion. They are very smart, but not always be- 
coming. However, the wearing of the full bow of white 
mousseline or other thin material around the neck softens 
the harsh lines of the hat in a remarkable degree. It will 
be noticed all the gowns are longer than those of last 
year. In fact, they touch in the front and at the sides as 
well as in the back. In the back they are decidedly trained, 
which, while it looks well for polonaise and princesse 
styles, is certainly not particularly good for a walking 
gown. 


A dainty Paquin model for a summer gown (Fig. 2) is of 
crépe de Chine with appliqué flowers of guipure lace 
This embroidery of lace on other materials is one of the 
fads of the day. It is always very handsome and gener 
ally effective, as only the most effective patterns can be 
used. Crépe de Chine was one of the favorite materials 
last summer, but then it was not used with all this em- 
broidery. This season it is to be heavily trimmed with 
lace or embroidery of some kind or other. The skirt of 
the gown illustrated is rather different from most that 
are seen.. At the bottom there are small fine ruches of 
gauze, one put on all around, and two up at the sides, 
having very much the effect of an over-skirt, as the un 
der part has one of the attached flounces. The waist 
itself is of white, draped softly and full, and trimmed with 
a yoke laid in shirrings. The sleeves are of shirred gauze 
and are very long, extending almost over the entire hand. 
They are slightly full at the top, and there is a ruching 
around the shoulders, which gives additional breadth to 
the figure. Just below the left sleeve is a large bow of 
deep Parma velvet with a rhinestone buckle in the centre, 
and from this ruching extends a wide band of velvet, 
which goes down the front of the waist and then around 
it, and then in front again, with another rhinestone buckle. 
The gown is smart enough to wear at receptions or garden 
parties in the summer. The yoke and sleeves are not 
part of the vest, and can be worn or not, as desired, so 
that without them the gown is suitable for a small dinner. 
The skirt hangs full and in a train, but fits very smoothly 
over the hips. The fulness does not begin until below the 
hips quite a way. It is a dainty model, and one that can 
be copied in any soft material. 


Another polonaise gown is shown in Fig. 3. The lines 
of this last are exceedingly graceful, and yet there are 
many points about it which remind one of the polonaise 
worn several years ago. ‘There are no apparent fasten- 
ings, but still it is fastened in front. The material used is 
red cloth, and the skirt opens in front over an under- 
skirt of figured foulard in white and red. This under 
skirt is laid in double, pleats, and is really an under-dress, 
for there is a waist as well as a skiri—a blouse front per 
haps, instead of a waist, would be a more correct way 
of expressing it. There is a collar of white guipure 
lace which extends in a round yoke a little below the 
front, and inside this, just around the yoke, is a full ruch 
ing of mousseline de soie. The cloth is caught up below 
this round yoke, and then falls in a graceful double pleat 
as far as the waist-line. It is finished with a narrow 
band of the same cloth. The sleeves are small, with ap- 
parently little or no fulness even at the top. At the wrist 
is a frill of white lace. The hat to be worn with this 
gown is a toque which is put far down over the face, but 
with the brim turned sharply up at the back. It is en- 
tirely covered with different-colored geraniums, shading 
red and white, and only the least bit of the rim of straw 
shows in the front aud at the sides. It is a becoming 
model forabhat, quite small, and not too heavy, in spite of 
the mass of flowers that are upon it. 


A gown in dark green is made in somewhat of a polonaise 
style of a light-weight cloth (Fig. 4). In front it crosses over 
to one side and has a wide revers, which is covered with 
cream-white embroidery. There isa full jabot and flounce 
of white crépe, which shows very effectively against the 
green; the sleeves, oddly enough, are of embroidery like 
that in the revers, and the collar is high and flaring. 
While the gown is exceedingly simple, it is smart, and 
has lines that make the figure look long and slender. 
With this gown is worn a hat of the Louis XVL. style. in 
straw trimmed with a tuft of ostrich feathers at the left 
side. It is worn tilted far down over the face, and the 
straw is of the open-work variety, but in quite a new 
weave, different from any of those we had last season. 


The polonaise and princesse styles which are such a 
noticeable feature of the new spring gowns are a fashion 
that is very difficult for amateur dressmakers to attain to 
satisfactorily, but one that when well made is extremely 
graceful and becoming. The model,from la maison Doucet, 
which we illustrate on the front page, is especially at 
tractive from its graceful lines. It is made apparently 
in one piece, the material a light-weight beige wool, that 
falls in charming folds. At the foot of the skirt there is a 
deep flounce cut en forme—that is to say gored and curved 
into the proper shape required to give it a graceful sweep 
ing effect. This flounce is low at the front, and curves 
up gradually to more than twice this depth at the back. 
It is headed by a bias fold of the material. Down the 
front, outlining the seams, are similar bias bands of the 
cloth. The waist, or upper part of the gown, is open as 
far as the belt, and shows a full vest of white lace. The 
revers, which fall down in a point, are very odd in design, 
and are faced with white piqué and trimmed with narrow 
stitched bands. Around the neck is a long cravat of 
glacé taffeta of a brilliant shade of green, and below the 
revers are handsome buttons of cut steel. The sleeves 
are not exaggeratedly small, and have some fulness at the 
top, the only trimming being a bias band of the cloth put 
on to form a pointed cuff. The skirt is long enough, un- 
fortunately, to touch the ground all around. The hat 
worn with this princesse gown is from Carlier, and is in 
the Louis XVI. style, of green open-work straw, turned 
up at the back and trimmed over the crown with large 
bunches of violets and green leaves. The green of the 
cravat is exactly that of the leaves of the violets, and the 
combination of coloring of the cloth, the neck -tie, and 


the violets on the hat is odd, but at the same time ab- 
soluicly harmonious, 

The general tendency of Paris styles is shown in all 
these models. 1t becomes increasingly evident that it is 
away from the bowffant and toward the clinging and slen- 





Fic. 2.—CREPE DE CHINE GOWN WITH APPLIQUE LACE. 


der. First one godet and then another were taken out of 
the skirt; next sleeves were, first tentatively, then most 
severely retrenched; and now the blouse effects of bodices 
are being gradually smoothed out in favor of more closely 
adjusted effects. Adjusted is used advisedly. For the 
result is not at all that of the old-time tight fit, produced 
by many seams, each stitched and stitched to its utmost 
tension. There are as few visible seams as practicable, 
and those inconspicuously placed 





Fic. 4.—GOWN WITH 


REVERS AND SLEEVES 
EMBROIDERY. 


OF 








LONDON TAILOR-MADE COSTUMES. 


YNGLISH tailor gowns, the first designs for which have 
just come over, are very elaborate in style. Evi- 
dently cloth gowns, with the exception of the old coat and 
skirt pattern which everybody must needs have, are to be 
decidedly on the smart order, made with much trimming 
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Fis. 1 rAlLon GOWN IN REDINGOTE STYLE. 


and elaborate fashioning. One exceedingly effective gown 


(Fig. 1) is of beige color, between a tan and a wood-color 
It is made with fairly wide skirt, long enough to touch 


the ground all around, with a decided train in the back 
Down the side of the front breadth it is slashed, and shows 
a velvet panel of deep brown bordered with a braiding of 
tan and gold. The waist is slightly full, and crosses over 
and fastens at one side. It has wide revers, which go into 
a point at the belt, one overlapping the other. These 
revers are bordered with darker velvet and braiding, and 
where the waist goes in under the belt is a design of braid 
ing, in the centre of which is a gold buckle. There is a 
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Fie. 3.—TAN CLOTH JACKET WITH 


REVERS. 


BROWN VELVET 


very high flaring collar cut in tabs aud faced with brown 
velvet edged with white. At the throat is a full neck-tie 
of white chiffon and lace. The sleeves are of medium 
size, coming far down over the hands, with a flaring cuff, 
and at the top of the sleeves is a double puff, which has 
more the effect of an epaulette than a puff. The gown 
itself is so arranged that it looks as though it might be of 
only one piece belted in at the waist, thus carrying out 
the princesse and polonaise idea. It is a design that is 
suilable for cloth, but not for thin material. 


A smart gown is made of light-weight cloth of the new 
shade of blue (Fig. 2). It is open at the front of the skirt, 
and shows an underpetticoat of a darker blue. Where 
the skirt opens it turns back in revers, which are wide 
at the foot of the skirt and very narrow at the waist, and 
on these revers are bands of black velvet ribbon; over the 
sleeves are designs in braid—heavy black braid with a 
little gold finish at either side. The waist blouses some- 
what, and is trimmed to match the skirt. There are the 
same shaped revers, which broaden out over the shoulders, 
these revers having the same parallel lines of black velvet 
as there are on the skirt. It would seem, if it were not 
for the belt that divides the skirt and coat, as if it were 
all one piece. The belt is of black satin fastened with a 
jewelled buckle. There is a tight-fitting vest of dark 
blue velvet, which is almost covered by a full jabot of 
lace. The collar is of velvet, with an inside ruching of 
white lace which falls back over the velvet. The sleeves 
are in bishop style, oddly enough, drawn in at the wrist 
into a tight cuff, with three bands of black velvet and a 
lace ruffle. This model would not be a good one for any 
stout woman to copy. 


A pretty little frock, that can be made up in either 
cloth, linen, duck, or piqué, has a narrow skirt fitted close 
over the hips, with all the fulness in the middle of the 
back (Fig. 4). It is trimmed with braid around the foot of 
the skirt, and also with a band of braid half-way between 
the belt and the foot. The waist is a short basque belted 
in, and is trimmed with braiding like that on the skirt. 
There is a wide collar or cape of the same material as the 
gown, and this also has braiding around it. The little 
high collar is to be worn with a full double bow of taffeta 
or net, and the bow is fastened with a jewelled buckle, 
the belt being of black satin, also fastened with a jewelled 
buckle. The sleeves are tight-fitting, extending far down 
over the hands, and are finished with two rows of braid. 
In a white duck or piqué this will be found one of the 
best models that have been shown for some time. 


While the skirt and coat costume has not gone out of 
fashion (nor is it likely ever to do so), there are a great 
many separate jackets sold this season. These are made 
so that they can be worn with all gowns, and are very 
smart little affairs. One in tan cloth (Fig. 3) is fitied 
at the back and sides, the front being loose and double- 
breasted. ‘The revers are faced with dark brown velvet 
and a band of white cloth. There is a pattern of braid 
ing on the jacket, which is put on to give very long lines, 
The sleeves of medium size have this braid the entire 
length, finishing at the top. The cuffs are broad turned 
over ones of velvet, with an edge of cloth made to match 
the revers. Tiere is to be worn with this coat one of 
the large neck-ties of net and lace which are the fad this 
senson 


With the first spring weather there always comes a 
great wish to wear light clothes, light not only in weight, 
but in color, and there are a great many dainty little gowns 
turned out to wear just at this season. Garish coloring 
is not in good style, but the light tans and grays and the 
light mixed cheviots, all these look especially well, and 
this year the fancy is to use some white in the trimming 
as well as the white at the throat—for a big white bow is 
as necessary now to any thorough appearance as a smart 
hat or pretty jacket None of these light gowns are 
very heavily braided or trimmed; there is only sufficient 
on them to give some marked contrast in coloring. For 
instance, when black braid is used there will be only one 
band of it outlining the skirt, the jacket, and the cape or 
collar 

When white is used with the black it is just the merest 
line, and is generally put on, as it were, to bind it. Even 
in these costumes the skirts are made long enough to 
touch the ground—a most unnecessary fashion, it would 
seem, for so-called street gowns. A smart frock of this 
description is made of a blue-gray cloth, the skirt of me 
dium width, trimmed with one band of black braid put 
on a band of white cloth. The waist is like a long jacket, 
coming half-way down the skirt. It fits quite tight to 
the figure as far as the waist line, and the sleeves of the 
coat are only full enough for it not to be tight-fitting. 
At the throat the waist opens with small revers far 
enough to show a chemisette and white tie. There is a 
cape that can be worn with this costume that is more like 
a collar than a cape, cut in points, the points going down 
in front, at the back, and over the sleeves. Down the 
front of the waist is rather a wide band of the white 
cloth, on which are two rows of the black braid, and the 
same trimming is put around the edge of the cape. 


Redingote, polonaise, and princesse styles are all shown 
among the spring models for tailor gowns, and there 
are even a number of ulsters very much like those worn 
many years ago. Although the sleeves of gowns have 
shrunk somewhat in size, they are still too wide to 
go under any coat or cloak that is narrow; but these 
redingotes are really gowns, and are made with wide 
skirts and loose waists, although when they are fastened 
they have much the effect of a coat. It is possible to wear 
under them a blouse or shirt waist. One of the new de- 
signs is very much on the plan of an evening cloak that 
was fashionable this winter, and while it is made up in 
cloth, looks also very smart in black satin or brocade, as 
well as in the light cloths. When it is made in cloth it 
is trimmed with braid, but when made of satin or bro- 
cade has bands of jet instead of braid. It is a stunning 
garment, and one that gives a long line to the figure, even 
though it does blouse a little and is belted in. 


Tailor-made wash gowns are one of the new fashions 
this season, and it must be confessed that many of them 


are very attractive. The coat and skirt in linen, duck, or 
piqué have proved too useful to be given up, but it is now 
demanded that they shall be thoroughly well made, and 
there are new designs in these materials that have some 


different points about them. A very simple but becoming 





Fie. 2—TAILOR GOWN WITH REVERS FRONT 


gown is made with a perfectly plain skirt about four 
yards in width, with all fulness well to the back, and the 
only finish a deep hem or two or three rows of tucks 
The waist is like a shirt-waist, with enough fulness on 
the shoulders to give a blouse effect in front, and with a 
fitted square or pointed yoke in the back. This gown is 
worn with a ribbon belt and collar, and certainly nothing 
could be plainer in design. The old-fashioned Russian 
blouse has come back again to be worn in the light-weight 
materials as well as in the wash goods. This style but 
tons over to one side, and is made in quite a long basque 
with some little fulness, but is also belied in 
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Fic. 4—TAILOR MODEL FOR LIGHT 


COTTON GOWNS, 


WOOLLEN OR 














AUNT KIRSTY. 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON, 

UST a hundred years ago, in 1798, there lived in the 
e) old University town of St. Andrews, in Scotland, one 
Christian Edmunds, a pretty girl, and a good. She was 
the only child of her father, and he a widower. They were 
decent folk, in humble circumstances. She kept her fa- 
ther's house, which faced the German Ocean, and she kept 
it well. They were on the most friendly terms, those two, 
with never a shadow of misunderstanding between them. 
Absolutely undemonstrative by nature, they were as in- 
wardly devoted and affectionate, and as outwardly cold 
and distant, as it was possible for a Scottish father and 
daughter to be. She had no secrets from him, and when 
Andrew Nicholl woo'd and won her, she told the story 
to her father, who gave her his blessing, and much more. 
Andrew was a tenant-farmer, working a little piece of 
ground near Bonnytown, wand on shares, for the laird of 
that not inconsiderable estate. Bonnytown was but a 
mile or two from St. Andrews, and young Nicholl lodged 
in the city, driving or riding backward and forward to 
and from his daily toil 

Having no house of his own to which to take his bride, 
they were to live in a little cottage in St. Andrews, at the 
footeof the East Burn Wynd, which her father had bought 
ind furnished for them. It was a neat and comfortable 
little place, with its bit of a garden and its glorious sea 
view; and everything about it, provided by the father— 
beds, tables, chairs, clocks, carpets, chests of drawers, bed- 


4 >-- widow Darter’s house was set ona hill. It wasa 
story-and-a-half cottage, of stucco, to which sun and 
wind and frost had offered their kind offices, mellowing 
pleasantly its original glare of white. In summera trum 
pet-vine draped the ugly little piazza that Emmy had 
done ‘‘art needle-work ” nights to build, and which she 
and ber mother admired with simple hearts. The big 
burr oak and the maples hid the house from the road, but 
the grassy knoll fh front of the house was bare, and from 
this vantage-ground one could see the shallow curve of 
whitish-brown where the village street climbed the hill, 
the chimneys of the houses below, and, afar off, the trains 
roaring through the prairies. All the village was inter 
ested in the railway, but Emmy had an especial and in- 
timate interest because her sweetheart was the local agent 
He had been her sweetheart during five years, in any one 
of which he would have been proud and glad to marry 
her; yet this was the fifth year of their betrothal, and 
Emmy was drearily reflecting that they were no nearer 
the chance to’spend their lives together the fifth than the 
first 

Emmy was hanging out clothes. It was four o'clock in 
the afternoon, but she had just brought out the large basket 
and was piouing the garments to the line, while Virginia, 
her sister, a little girl in short skirts and a blue checked 
apron, helped with the less cumbrous stockings and hand- 
kerchiefs. The child was pretty. She had a fresh color 
and curly yellow hair. Emmy's hair was black, and 
twisted in a braid about a shapely head. It shone like 
silk. But her eyes were gray, soft, and liquid. She was 
slender, with a youthful litheness in her motions, and her 
white arms flashed as they moved back wards and forwards 
in her work. The sleeves of her blue gown were rolled 
up; the gown itself was plainly her work-a-day garb, but 
there was a white lawn tie at her neck and the gown was 
both neat and becoming ; in short, she was an attractive 
little creature who did not neglect ber looks even of a 
wash-day 

The widow Darter sat on the piazza in a large rocking 
chair. She rocked. As she rocked, she moaned piteous 
ly At intervals she changed the sibilant moan into a hol 
low groaning sound. ‘‘Oh dear! OA dear! Oh dear, 
oh dear, oh dear !” wailed the widow. ‘‘Um-m! um-m! 
um-m-m-m !” 

The little girl flung a frown of impatience over her 
shoulder. ‘1 don’t see why mamma makes such an awful 
racket !" she snapped 

** She suffers,” said Emmy. 

** Well, she needn't holler so if she does,” cried Virginia, 
rebelliously. ‘‘I know she wouldn't let me holler so when 
I stubbed my toe. It hurt dreadfully, too !” 

Emmy said nothing. 

Say, are you going to the picnic with Bert to-morrow 
afternoon?” said the child 

‘‘No, Jinny, I do not see how I can 
sick.’ 

Well, I told Bert 1 was willing to take care of 
mamma; and he said he'd buy me a new doll if 1 would 
I guess he wants you to go awful.” 

Oh-h dear! Ol-h dear!” droned the sufferer on the 
piuzza 

Well, I can’t,” said Emmy. ‘‘I wish you'd run and 
ask mother if she wants anything.” 

‘She don’t; she’s been going on that way all the after 
But Jinny granted the request, after the easy 
going manner of her age; she turned on her heel and 
sent a shout at her mother—‘‘ Say, mamma! you want 
anything ?” 

Mrs. Darter shook her head. 
in volume 

‘1 s’pose she wants you to read to her; she says I don't 
read with expression,” said the little girl. ‘‘ But we're all 
read out; you put off the washing to read the end of A 
Romance of Two Worlds, and we've got to wait until No. 9 
comes in! Albert said he'd sent for a whooping big pile 
of books from Davenport; you can get ‘em at the dry 
goods stores for five cents a book. And Mrs. Conner ‘ll 
bring them up, won't she, when she comes? She's got to 
go for ber boarder.” Emmy nodded. Mrs. Darter groaned 
more softly, a sign that she was distracted by something 
from her own griefs of mind or body. Jinny chattered 
on. ‘ Miss Ann Bigelow told me Mrs. Conner’s going to 
have a girl from the University of Chicago for a boarder 
this time, but she’s only coming for a week. Sibyl Ed 


Mother's so 


noon ‘ 


The din of woe swelled 
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linen, table-linen, cutlery, silver-ware—were in the best of 
the then prevailing, simple, taste. Added to all these was 
the dower of three hundred guineas freshly coined, bear- 
ing the date of the current year, 1798, aud especially de- 
spatched by a system of carriers, all the way from the 
Bank of England, in London itself, through the thought- 
ful generous care of the fond parent. It was a noble 
‘“‘dot,” as wealth in those days was considered by the 
middle class in Scotland; and they were looked upon as 
a happy, lucky pair, upon whom the sun was shining with 
particular brightness. 


Kirsty’s house was all ready for their occupancy, swept 
and garnished until every brand-new thing iu the estab- 
lishment was a sight to behold. And they were *‘ cried” 
in the parish church, on three successive Sundays, with 
no man likely to attempt to put them asunder, and no 
thought of such a catastrophe. When,on the Tuesday 
before the knot was to be tied, the bride’s kind and gen- 
erous father and the groom’s widowed mother sat them 
selves into a calash, drove to Gretna Green, and were mar- 
ried; thus making, according to the Scottish law, Kirsty 
and Andrew brother and sister, never, in this world, to be 
to each other anything else. Fora manu may not marry 
the daughter of his mother’s husband, and a woman may 
not marry the son of his father’s wife. Well they knew 
the law, the father and the mother, for a woman may not 
marry the father of her son’s wife,and a man may not 
marry the mother of his daughter’s husband; and so they 
circumvented their own children, It sounds very con- 
fusing and all mixed up! But it is the Scottish law, and 


A MIRACLE PLAY. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 
munds knows her well. And, Emmy, she takes pictures, 
and she’s going to bring her camera.” 

‘Emmy! Emmy! there comes Mrs. Conner!” screamed 
her mother 

Her wérds were accompanied by the vision of a white 
horse and an ancient phaeton (which had been newly 
washed for the occasion) just beyond the lilac-bushes at 
the gate. Mrs. Conuer’s comely presence filled the better 
part of the seat, but the eyes of all the Darters travelled 
at once to the slim girl in gray covert-cloth who sat beside 
her. The girl looked like hundreds of rather pretty 
American girls, with gray eyes and brown hair and 
dimples in their cheeks. She was pretty as youth and 
cheerfulness and dainty clothes are always pretty, but 
Emmy's gaze dwelt on her with reverence. ‘*That’s a 
camera she's holding—in that box,” she said in a low 
tone to Jinny ; “she’s the girl that got the scholarship.” 
Emmy sighed. 

Mrs. Conner had stopped the horse. She responded to 
Emmy's greeting by presenting her to the girl in gray. 
“Miss Doris Keith; she’s going to the Chicago Univer 
sity. She knows Sibyl.” Then she fished out a package 
from the luggage heaped at their feet. ‘‘Here’s the 
books. That your ma on the piazza?” 

As if in response, a few hollow moans floated from the 
rocking-chair. 

‘She seems in great pain,” said Miss Keith, sympa- 
thetically 

Emmy's fair skin reddened painfully. 
isn't well,” she stammered 

Mrs. Conner coughed a dry, inexpressive cough. 

**1 do wish you would step in and see mother for a 
minute,” Emmy begged, as much with her eyes as with 
her voice. “ I can hitch the horse if Miss Keith minds—” 

But Miss Keith did not mind; she was quite willing to 
hold the horse. And the horse, sagging his elderly head, 
appeared of no mind to move, whether *‘ held” or no. 

* Well?” said Mrs. Conner, when they were out of ear- 
shot 

‘*Mother thinks she is threatened with pleurisy, and 
she is trying the starvation cure,” answered Emmy, 
wearily. ‘She hasn't eaten a bite since yesterday. I'm 
ashamed to be so late about my washing, but I’ve been 
cooking things all day, trying to tempt her—” 

**Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear!” moaned the figure on 
the piazza, 

Mrs. Conner put her arms akimbo. She looked stead 
fastly at the swaying and moaning shape. Mrs. Conner 
was a woman who had been known to fry fresh griddle 
cakes for tramps. She drew in her breath and exhaled it 
explosively, as one that has been shocked out of speech. 

“I’ve made her postum cereal coffee and cooked her 
granum, and I went out and begged dewberries from the 
Bigelows—she used to be fond of them—and I don’t know 
how many times I’ve made toast. She says I just tor- 
ment her.’ 

** Won't she drink a little beef tea?” 


**No, she—she 


“Ohb-h! Oh-h-b! U-rrr! Ug-AAh-h!” shuddered the 
invalid 
‘*Didn’t you know she thinks meat wicked? And 


milk’s robbing the cow, and eggs robbing the hen, who 
wants to have a family as much as we do,” said Emmy, 
rather incorrectly. 

** More’n some of us do, I guess,” retorted Mrs. Conner, 
‘‘and more’n folks ought to if they ain't prepared to do 
their duty by them when they've got ’em.” She launched 
a fiery glance at Mrs. Darter, who was now groaning 
vehemently. ‘‘Got it all turned on this afternoon, ‘ain't 
she?” 

“Dr. Abbie Cruller told her that it wasn’t natural to 
suppress ourselves. If you feel like groaning you ought 
to groun—” 

‘** And she eats sech queer stuff she’s hungry most of 
the time,” Mrs. Conner interrupted, ‘‘so I expect she 
groans a lot. Say, Emmy, have you ever bad anybody 
come in and give your ma a good hard—dlowing up?” 

The blood rushed to Emmy’s face; her eyes sank. She 
answered, in a confused tone: ‘‘ Aunty Lida Glenn was 
over yesterday. I don’t know what she said to mother, 
but mother—mother told me the one thing she wanted on 
earth was to have me—send Albert away and have every- 
thing ended between us, for she never was so insulted in 
her life as she had been by Albert's mother.” 

‘** Albert’s mother aiu’t Albert; though I don’t blame 
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Andrew and Kirsty never saw their wedding-day. Andrew 
went to the West Indies, married somebody else, with the 
law's full consent, came back to Scotland many years after- 
wards with a fortune and a family, purchased Bonnytown, 
became a laird, and an elder in the kirk in which he was 
cried to Kirsty; and died, in the thirties, full of years and 
of honor. 


Kirsty said very little then or later; nobody knows 
what she thought. She lived alone in her bit housie at 
the foot of the East Burn Wynd for over half a century, 
loved and respected by everybody; everybody’s Aunt 
Kirsty, mine own by right of descent, for her generous 
father was my grandfather's grandfather; and three gen- 
erations of us called her Aunt Kirsty, and were sure of a 
warm welcome in the house at the foot of the Wynd. I 
remember her as a very old woman, and I remember the 
sweeties, and the scones and jelly-pieces which never failed 
me, until she went, in the early fifties, to join Andrew in 
that Land where there is no marrying or giving in mar- 
riage, and no complicated laws as to whom one can love. 

When Aunt Kirsty died some of the very golden guin- 
eas of that fatal 1798 coinage were discovered among her 
possessions, safely and carefully laid up in a napkin, and 
they were divided among her heirs. One of them, given 
by Aunt Kirsty herself to my grandfather when he was a 
boy, was found in his pocket-book after his death, and in 
my father’s pocket-book I found it many years later, as 
fresh and as clean as when it came from the mint. To me 
it is worth now more than any dower of any promised 
bride of the present, in all the Kingdom of Fife. 


her, Emmy, and Mrs. Glenn is a awful nice woman. But 
it ain’t fair to hold Albert for her opinions, right or wrong. 
As I said, she ain't Albert, nor Albert ain't her.” 

‘*So L told mother,” said Emmy. ‘1 did hate to be dis- 
respectful to her, but I told her so; and she answered 
that Mrs. Glenn satd Albert thought so too. Then when 
I tried to question her she was in so much pain and 
groaned so 1 hadn't the heart to bother her. She let me 
put hot cloths on her, and give her a Turkish bath over 
the alcohol-lamp; and I hoped she’d let me make her 
some water gruel, but she wouldu’t touch a spoonful. 
Mrs. Conner, you don't suppose she—she will keep it up 
much longer?’ Emmy’s eyes dilated with an unspoken 
fear as she lifted them to the kind woman before her. 

She said she felt herself growing weaker this morning. 
I—I told her I wouldn't go to the picnic with Bert, if 
she would only eat something. But she said that she 
couldn't eat anything. One time—one time she went 
three days. 1 didn't let the neighbors know; but I was 
‘most crazy, and poor little Jinny cried. She isn’t one to 
ery, either.” 

‘**No,” Mrs. Conner agreed, glancing at Jinny, who was 
chattering volubly with the girl in the phaeton—*‘no, I'd 
say she’d be more likely to be sassy.” 

“I'm afraid she was that too,” suggested Emmy, with 
adim smile, ‘‘ but at last she got scared. It was some new 
books Bert brought got mother out of that time; she was 
so anxious to read them.” 

“ Yes, 1 know your ma’s a great reader. Always was. 
She told me she fairly revelled in stories of high life and 
detective stories. She said she'd read every one of The 
Duchess’s books—I guess ‘twas a hundred. And she 
said many and many a night she'd set up in bed reading 
half the night ‘It’s so resting,’ she says, ‘to read ‘bout 
murders and how they are tracked down.’ It took up her 
mind from her sorrers, she says. And she told me she 
didn’t know how she’d ’a’ ever lived through losing your 
pa but for Sherlock Holmes. If 1 was you I'd jest try to 
stir her up with these books. I'l) fetch ’em to her. I 
read the one of Ouida’s and it’s real good—and, come to 
think of it, brimful of eating. Who knows but it ‘ll git 
her to wanting to eat herself. Why, when I think what 
kind of cook she was, it don’t seem possible! But now 
don’t you worry, Emmy; she'll come all right, and she'll 
come all right ‘bout Mrs. Glenn, good friends as they’ ve al- 
ways been. Why, she always has liked Lida Glenn better 
than all her other friends together! She'll hare to make 
up. Don't you fret a bit.” She said the words ina hearty 
voice, and she strode vigorously across the grass to the 
piazza and presented her package with a breezy cheer. 
** Here’s two new books by Ouida, and one by Bertha M. 
Clay, aud two by Maria Corelly, Mrs. Darter; and Emmy 
ll be ready to read them to you soon.” 

Mrs. Darter had a delicate pale face, much like Emmy’s 
in features, but etched with tiny wrinkles. The corners 
of her mouth dropped, and there was a habitual frown of 
pain on her pretty forehead. She did not look ungentle, 
only obstinate. 

‘Thank you,” she murmured. Then she sighed. 

Mrs. Conner opened her mouth, and shut it again, com- 
pressing the lips with unnecessary firmness. 

Mrs. Durter laid her head back on her chair. She 
closed her eyes. A plaintive, sibilant noise hissed through 
her parted lips. 

“Well, I'm real sorry you're sick,” said Mrs. Connor, 
her voice again full of good-nature. ‘I guess what you 
need is a little nourishing food—” 

Mrs. Darter screamed, and Mrs. Conner stood aghast. 
She was more aghast to bebold all the apparent symptoms 
of a swoon in the invalid, and would have run for water— 
an act, however, prevented by the timely opening of Mrs. 
Darter’s eyes. ‘‘ Don’t say the word!” she begged, shud- 
dering. “I have to starve off a pleurisy. It would kill 
me! And the books are no good; I'm too sick to hear 
reading. Oh dear! Oh dear! Oh dear!” 

Mrs. Conner backed off the piazza—she said she guessed 
she must go—and left Mrs. Darter moaning and rocking. 

‘‘And to tell you the truth, Miss Keith” —thus she 
ended a breathless narration to her new boarder—‘ I went 
quick, for I knew I couldn't hold in one minnit longer! 
And how'd it help poor Emmy to have her mother quar- 
rel with Lida Glenn and me the same day? There's 
Susy Baker making eyes at Albert Glenn, this minnit; 
aud if she ain’t carrying Mrs. Glenn some of her ma’s 
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blueberry cake! 
seeing ber!” 

** What is the matter with Mrs. Darter?” 

* Well, old Dr. Potter says she's ‘neurotic,’ if you know 
what thatis. I call it jest notions. What the doctors in my 
time called a hypo, that’s what she is! She's always been 
the greatest haud to dose. Mr. Conner will have it she 
kep’ old Captain Darter poor buying patent medicines. 
And she run after every new cure-all going. It was elec- 
tricity one year, and ‘nother year it was blue glass, and 
one time I remember she had a woman come of the sort 
that used to call themselves bone-doctors when I was a 
girl and this country wasn’t much settled, but now they're 
osteologists, or some sech funny name, and give out 
they can rub everything on earth out of you. Mrs. 
Darter had Aer for a long spell, till she got pneumonia, 
and nigh died, and sickened of the osteologist; and TI give 
her mustard plasters, good strong ones, myself. All this 
time Emmy was engaged to Albert Glenn; but the old 
captain was real feeble, and Emmy wouldn't leave him 
to git married. Iwill say Mrs. Darter was real devoted 
to him, though Emmy done all the night work and spared 
her all she could, give up her school, and spent every cent 
of the money she'd laid by school-teaching and working 
art embroidery for her clothes when she'd be married 
spent every cent on her pa. Got him a wheel chair, and 
if ever a man set the world by his daughter the captain 
done it. He liked Albert, too. I guess if captain had 
lived, sick’s he was, be’d have found a way so’s Emmy 
and Albert could git married. But he died. Then you'd 
‘a’ s'posed they could marry, for his life was well insured, 
and they got enough for the widder to be comfortable and 
keepa girl. But the minnit he died poor Mrs. Darter got 
nervous prostration, and she wasa nervous prostrate for a 
year, and they had to spend money travelling, and of 
course Emmy couldn't git married. Mrs. Darter went to 
Hot Springs, Arkansas, and she went to a sanitarium, 
and last she come home saying she was cured. But on 
the cars she made the acquaintance of a woman—well, I 
don't want to jedge—jedge nol, and you won't git jedged, 
vou know—and I know ‘tis hard for a woman to make a 
living, but I guess that woman was a crank, and a design 
ing one at that. But she went to Mrs. Darter’s to board, 
and she never paid no board, but she preached to Mrs. 
Darter bout how all the diseases that we have come from 
eating wrong things ; and she said we'd got to live ‘cord 
ing to nature more; and eating meat made folks fierce 
like the carnivorous beasts, and things sensoned with salt 
was bad for you, and jest plain farinishous foods without 
salt like we was chickens ‘—was best for us I don't see 
how Mrs. Darter, who used to cook real well and like to 
have the sewing society to tea, could stand sech sick stuff, 
but she did; and what's wuss, even after the fool critter 
ran away and married a magnetic healer who, they do say, 
has another wife, even to this Abiel Darter believes in 
her, and goes by what she says. And she ‘ain't et any 
fit food for so long that if she ever does git coaxed to take 
a wholesome bite of beef or pie her stuinmick is so weak 
of course she caynt stand it. Strong folks can eat strong 
vituals, and weak folks caynt. Mrs. Glenn coaxed her 
in to a boiled dinner one day, and poor Mrs. Darter 
nearly died of it. Now you caynt git her to budge from 
her grass and potato diet, as Conner calls it. And as 
for poor Emmy, when she can git married Lord only 
know gs! 

Miss Keith had not interrupted the story by as much as 
a hum of assent. She looked up with a queer smile. 
** Has Mrs. Darter ever tried Christian Science?” 

**No, she ‘ain't,” snorted Mrs. Conner; *‘ we've been 
spared that. The Bigelow girls —they’re two single 
ladies, real nice girls, too, who live in that big brown 
house with a cupola and a hip-roof there, "bout two doors 
up—they tried to get her into that way of thinking; 
they're at everybody. And they used to go over and set 
with her and give her ‘silent treatment,’ they called it, 
and try to think the dyspepsia out of her; but one of ‘em 
got a fish-bone in her throat and they lad to come to me 
to pull it out with a pair of tweezers. That sorter damp- 
ened ‘em for a while, and Mrs. Darter says, ‘Why didn’t 
you think it out? And when Ann—she’s the oldest 
says they wasn’t far enough advanced yet, Mrs. Darter 
told ‘em then they wasn't far enough advanced to doctor 
her. And I guess they ‘ain’t been there sence.” 

** All the same,” insisted Miss Keith, smiling, ‘I think 
Mrs. Darter needs mental healing or Christian Science, I 
don’t care which.” 


Right by the Darters, too; and Emmy 


Emmy put her mother to bed. She gave her the sooth 
ing drops which the vanished but still reverenced healer 
had left—drops which she was almost certain owed their 
potency to some alias of opium. In the morning Mrs. 
Darter came out of her drugged sleep with a deadly 
nausea that swathed her muscles and laid her rigid in its 
limp, devil-fish clutch. The roof of her mouth was like 
leather; her head seemed to be pounded with hammers; 
she was burning with fever, and malign twitchings and 
itchings tormented her to rub her nose incessantly, when 
the least motion was fearsome to her. She had much more 
cause than in ordinary to moan, and moan she did at every 
breath. Jinny had rushed away to a small chum the mo- 
ment the dishes for her own breakfast had been washed; 
but Emmy couldn't run. She drank a cup of coffee; she 
had no heart to eat. Jinny, however, had caten the 
dainty little meal that Emmy had prepared—a forlorn 
hope to tempt the invalid 

**Oh, my nose! my nose!” wailed Mrs. Darter. ‘* Em 
my, you've got to leave off staring out of that window 


at the Glenns’,and come and scratch my nose! Ah-uh! 
Ah-awh!” 
Emmy silently sat down by the bedside. If Albert 


passed the yard on his wheel, as he did every morning at 
half past seven, he would not find her. Emmy bad used 
no one knows how many devices to always be in the yard 
when Albert passed, or, at least, in sight by a window, 
Bert used to say that glimpse of Emmy “ was a bracer 
for the whole day.” Thursday night was his night to 
visit her, but last nieht he hadn't come 

‘*Emmy, you ain't any account at all as a seratcher!” 
fretted her mother. ‘‘ You seratch where it ain't itching, 
and you don't scratch where it itches, and you're so min- 
cing! Rub it hard! Oh-h! why must I suffer so? It’s 
hard enough to have a ungrateful child without having 
your nose itch!” 

Emmy adventured a sentence that had long been lurk- 
ing in her mind, but which she never had had the cour- 
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age to push out into the air: ‘‘ Mother, I think, I’m sure 
it is the soothing drops which make your nose itch so. 
There’s opium—” : 

‘There isn’t a grain of opium in them,” sobbed Mrs. 
Darter. ** You kuow Talways hated opium or morphine or 
anything of the Sort; and doctor told me she wouldn't 
give the wicked drug. That’s what Lida Glenn much as 
told me; much as told me, too, that I was putting on and 
wasn’t real sick; and I told her—oh-h-h!—I told her—if 
she considered — me— that sort of woman she must feel 
awful bad to—oh-h-h!—to have her only child marry my 
daughter; and—I—thought— Oh-h! wuh-h-h! how awful 
sick Iam!” 

“You told Mrs. Glenn?” prompted Emmy, a flame in 
either cheek. 

‘I told her that—sss! sss!—I thought the sooner that 
engagement was broke the better it would be for—u-r-r-r! 
—all concerned — e-hee! ee-e! ee-e-e-e! Oh my head! 
my head! Oh, I got toseratech my nose again. You ain't 
rubbing the right place!” 

**And what did Mrs, Glenn say?” asked Emmy. <A 
ripple ran over her face, and she swallowed before she 
spoke. 

‘*She said you wouldn't give Albert up, real spiteful. 
Al-rrr! Oh, Lam so sick! [said you would ruther than 
have your mother so insulted—and if you don’t I guess 
I'll give up trying to live. She was so topping. Much 
as telling me it would be better for my own child if I 
died. Oh dear! oh dear! oh dear! And Albert looked as 
cross lust night- *: 

***Did Albert come last night?” 

‘Yes, he did. You needn't jump out of the chair! I 
told him you wasn't home, and you had gone out to the 
Collins spring. He said when would you be home, and 
I said I didn’t know. And he went off mad. Oh-h! 
oh-hh! Jinuny says Carrie March says she saw him down 
town riding on his bicycle with Susan Baker. O-h-h-h-h! 
How can I talk when I’mso sick? Girls don't know about 
young men. Bert wouldn't like you to see him sometimes, 
be sure of that!” She paused to moan, and Emmy looked 
at her in a misery of doubt.. Was she telling the truth? 
It had come to that, since Mrs. Darter had grown to take 
her soothing drops in every ailment—there was no surety 
that she either saw things straight or told them straight 

“IT guess I'll go make you some coffee, mother,” said 
Emmy; “you need it.” 

The girl's self-control was like tinder to the woman's 
fire. Mrs. Darter flared out; ‘You needn't make any 
coffee. I won't drink it. What's more, I won't eat one 
bite until you promise me to break with Bert Glean—not 
if I starve to death! If you're willing to let those Glenns 
insult me and triumph over me, I ain't willing to live to 
see it.” Her feeble accents shrilled to a scream, as she 
flung out her arms with a reminiscence of the behavior of 
her favorite heroines in novels. ‘‘Go, Emmeline Darter, 
marry him if you dare; but you will pass to the altar over 
your only mother’s grave!” She had a confused sense 
that her syntax had played her false and that she had not 
gotten the words precisely right; but she covered any 
embarrassment by sinking back and moaning. 

Emmy looked at her with a mounting terror in her 
heart. She told herself that it was impossible that her 
mother could carry out such a hideous threat; but she 
kvew her muscilaginous obstinacy that had not a place 
firm enough for a reason to get a hold. ‘ And she won't 
want to eat, cither,” mused Emmy, wretchedly, ‘* for that 
nasty medicine has made her awful sick. She’s got a 
fever now; that will burn away her strength. And if it 
comes to a choice between letting my mother starve aud 
giving up Bert, I shall have to give him up!” 

Emmy sprang out of her chair. The thought was like 
a Jash on a raw wound 

She ran to the window; it seemed to her that she 
couldn't breathe; and her mother’s whimpering irritated 
her past patience. She knew that if she spoke she would 
let the bars down for her anger, and that if she were 
angry her mother would be upset physically, and grow so 
much worse that she would feel like a murderer. She felt 
the goading of that furious petulance that torments a 
woman often into sacrificing herself out of very anger. 
It was on her tongue to say, ‘‘I'd rather die myself than 
give up Bert, and you know it; and I'll never forgive 
you, but rather than see you die before my eyes I will 
give him up.” 

Neither to Emmy nor to her mother was there a doubt 
that any word passed would be kept. Mrs. Darter, in the 
lost days of peace, before her vagaries had corroded her 
affection, had said once, “‘ Emmy never told me a lie in 
her life, nor she never broke a promise she made me !”’ 

Emmy shut her lips tight and looked out of the win 
dow. Her troubled gaze did not note the dewy freshness 
of the morning on turf and tree. The houses were brown 
cottages for the most part, built in the lean period of 
Western rural architecture when a stunted cruciform 
effect and a bescrolled piazza was the model for every 
village. But the ugly lines of wood were veiled by a 
kindly wealth of wistarias and clematis royally flaunting, 
by Virginia-creeper and trumpet-vines splashed with ver- 
milion and yellow; the grass was velvet, there was a gay 
company of geraniums prospering in every garden; and 
below the hills and the tree-tops lay the lovely, dimpled 
hill-sides, golden with wheat or shorn to a varnished sil- 
ver like nothing so much as the hue of shining flax, and 
the waving fields of corn—all under a vault of burning 
bine, delicate, tender, innocent, with no sumptuous and 
threatening richness of cloud betokening storm, only 
high in the heavens the milky white cumuli, the “ harvest 
clouds.” 

There were a thousand witcheries of light and shade, 
there was a radiant lavishness of color; it was a landscape 
like a multitude all over the Middle West, nevertheless a 
sight to make the heart beat the quicker for sheer delight. 
But it might have been a stone wall for anything poor 
Emmy, who loved each growing thing, saw in it this mo 
ment. To live without Bert, perhaps to learn that Susy 
Baker had the love which she would seem to have flung 
away—Emmy would have groaned if she had not heard 
Mrs. Darter’s piteous din, and thought grimly that her 
mother did enough groaning for their small family! 

Yet at this very instant of despair a minister of grace 
was lifting the latch of the Darter gate, and Emmy was 
unconsciously eyeing her. The minister of grace was 
short of statue and very plump. She had a round, fair, 
freckled face. which looked the rounder for its glittering 
spectacles. Her hair was a yellowish gray, but she cov- 
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ered it with a small white sailor hat. She wore a neat 
brown and white calico frock. To escape the dew she 
held her skirts high; one could see that her preference 
was for black alpaca slippers and white cotton stockings. 
The minister's name was Miss Ann Bigelow. 

‘Now she comes to stir mother up worse!” thought 
Emmy. So blind are we to the future. But she opened 
the door for Miss Aun Bigelow, and bade her welcome, 
and proffered her the best rocking-chair in the parlor and 
a palm-leat fan. 

Miss Bigelow’s countenance was beaming like an elec 
tric light. 

“1 really Aad to come!” she exclaimed so soon as she 
could take breath. ‘* Have you heard about Mrs. Conner 
spraining her ankle?” 

**Emmy, open the door!” moaned Mrs. 
within—her bedroom adjoined the parlor 


Darter from 
Emmy open d 


the door, while she said: ‘‘ I’m so sorry. When? How is 
she?” 
“Oh, she’s all right now!" said Miss Bigelow. ‘‘It's 


wonderful—a real miracle, 1 told sister. That's what I 
came to tell you. She sent over for us, and there she 
lay, flat on the kitchen floor. 1 begun to treat her in my 
mind the minute I saw her. All her word was, ‘Send for 
a doctor; it’s sprained, if it ain't broke!’ I didn’t know 
what todo. I didn’t want to encourage her in her delu 
sions, and yet you know we are not advanced so far in 
sprains and broken bones, and it is usual to summon a 
doctor; and I don’t feel I'm advanced enough myself to 
undertake serious cases; I'm too weak and timid, and I 
haven't the spiritual vision, Emmy, does your mother 
alivays groan that loud way? Is she in pain? I mean, 
does she think she is in pain?” 

‘*Yes’m,” said Emmy; ‘‘ but please go on; mother is 
listening.” 

* Well, I stood there dazed, you may say; and just then 
in came Miss Keith. She's a little slim thing, but such 
eyes! They seem to look you through and through! I'd 
have known she was a healer even if Mrs. Conner hadn't 
told me the night before when she was over in our house. 
She stood there, just simply looking at Mrs. Conner, not 
saying a word for a minnit. Then she says, in the kindeet 
voice—I can't tell you how soft and kind her voice was!— 
she says, ‘Have you the impression of great pain, Mrs. 
Conner? And Mrs. Conner—you know how—well, ab 
ruptly —she speaks, she said: ‘Zmpression of pain? I 
only wish you had something jabbing you like a hot iron, 
I guess you'd be impressed. Ain't anybody going to take 
off my stocking? It’s swelling every minnit! Miss 
Keith only looked at her, and lifted her hand for me and 
the girl to keep still. I expect she was giving her silent 
treatment, for in a moment or two she said, ‘Well ? in 
such an inspiring, cheerful tone; and Mrs. Conner said, 
‘Why, it’s better!’ surprised as could be; and I had to 
clap my hands for joy. But Miss Keith told us both to go 
out for a while, and so we did. We waited half an hour 
by the clock, and that girl was the most restless being you 
ever saw. Ihad all I could to keep her quiet. Then the 
dooropened—” Miss Bigelow made a wave of her plump 
hands, indicating the opening of a door, and paused with 
hands and voice. Mrs. Darter had ceased to groan. 

“What happened?” said Emmy. 

Miss Bigelow’s hands metin aclap. ‘‘ Mrs. Conner came 
walking out with Miss Keith ; that’s what happened !” said 
she, in a low, solemn voice. 

‘*On her sprained ankle?” cried Mrs. Darter. 

‘On her sprained ankle, her that couldn’t move it with 
out nearly fainting for the pain. She said it hardly 
pained her at all; and she’s going right on with her pre- 
serving this minute. I said to sister it was simply mirac’ 
lus. IL can’t find a better word.” 

‘“Maybe her ankle was not sprained so badly as she 
thought,” Emmy suggested. 

‘* Her face was white as a sheet,” said Miss Bigelow; 
‘‘and we all know Mrs. Conner isn’t one to cry before 
she’s hurt, or make a fuss; and we all know her prejudices 
about mental healing. She says she don’t believe a dit 
more in it than she did, ‘but,’ says she, ‘that girl’s a 
wonder! I wish,’ says she, ‘ Mrs. Darter could have her.’ 
I never lisped, but [ made up my mind to go and tell 
you right straight.” 

“She couldn’t do mother any good,” said Emmy, 
wearily. At which Mrs. Darter spoke for herself in a 
good, round voice of contradiction. ‘ Why couldn't she ? 
How much does she charge, Miss Ann?” 

** Not one cent!” replied Ann, with a thrill of triumph; 
‘if she'll come, she'll come free; but I don’t know 
whether she will come.” 

“Emmy, you go and ask Mrs. Conner to ask her to 
come; ask Mrs. Conner to come too,” said Mrs. Darter, 
resuming her feeble voice. ‘‘1 want to see if that ankle 
is cured, You'll stay with me, Miss Ann?” 

So, almost too quickly for her to realize the position, 
Emmy found herself on her way to the Conners’. A fra 
grant odor wafted Mrs. Conner’s occupation through the 
open kitchen door before Emmy crossed the threshold 
to behold her skimming a great kettle of plum jam 
* Landy, land! it’s Emmy Darter already!” she cried, 
with a jolly laugh. “1 thought I could git that plum 
jam ready to take off before you'd come. I knew it 
wouldn’t be long when I saw Ann Bigelow trotting 
across lots. Your ma’s sent for Miss Keith, I guess 
Well, it’s lucky Conner has the hosses hitched in the 
wagon, and he can take us right over. I'll call Hedwig 
to take off the jam, and Miss Keith—” 

‘But, Mrs. Conner, please tell me about yourself,” 
urged Emmy. ‘‘ Did she cure you?” 

Mrs, Conner’s left eyelid twitched in company with the 
left corner of her shapely mouth. *‘ You ask me no ques 
tions, Emmy, and I'll tell you no lies; but you can make 
up your mind Miss Keith can cure your ma—if she’s et!” 
These orphic sentences were dropped with a slow and 

yonderous nod of the head, and ceased at the entrance of 
Miss Keith. The young lady looked very pretty in a crisp 
pink and white dimity frock and a large white hat with 
pink roses. She had none of the airs of an adept or a 
seer. There was nothing occult or intruding on the 
imagination in her presence. She sat on the front seat be- 
side Mr. Conner and talked about cantaloupe melons 
Mrs. Conner was amazingly silent; it was plain, however, 
from no unkindly motives, since often she cast an affec 
tionate glance on Emmy, and, as the wagon stopped in 
front of the Darter gate, she patted the girl’s shoulder, 
saying: “It’s all going to come right, J guess, Jest you 
mind us and keep still.” 
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I REALLY HAD 
Emmy's bewilderment deepened, but she said, ‘* Yes’m 
in her docile way, and followed Mrs. Conner and Miss 
Keith down the walk, leaving Mr. Conner to chuckle over 
some u rwn mirth of his own, in the wagon 
Mrs. Darter, so Miss Bigelow told them, had been doz 
i ill the while Emmy was gone. Her greeting to Miss 
Kx vas a feeble moan But on Miss Keith's part there 
vas an amazing transformation She bent her brows 
above eyes which shone out of them in a level, intent 
gaz Emmy recalled Miss Ann's description, and un 
derstood it with a thrill. For a few seconds Miss Keith 
stood motionless, shedding that steady, unblinking gaze 
it the drawn face on the pillow. Mrs. Darter appeared 


to feel it through her eyelids; she winced, she ceased 
whimpering. Miss Keith smiled gently. She spoke, and 
her voice was like silk. ‘ You have suffered very much!” 

Mrs. Darter opened her eyes; she gazed up at the eyes 
ibove her; her chin quivered and two tears slowly ran 


iown her cheeks—the first tears seen on her cheeks dur 
ing all her lamentations. ‘‘ Oh, I have,” she murmured, 
und nobody believes it—not my oldest friend, not my 
own childret 
I believe it,” said the girl; “yet it is all a mistake.” 
Without turning her eyes, she made a little motion with 
her hands towards the door, and instantly Miss Ann 
marshalled the others out of the room. Mrs, Conner shut 
the door 
In spite of herself, Emmy began to feel her nerves 
twitch with the excitement and mystery. ‘‘Oh, Mrs 
Conn she entreated that staunch friend, ‘is it possible 
she can cure mother? 
Jest you keep quiet said Mrs. Conner, “‘ and set still 
I'm going out to the kitchen to heat this beef tea.” For 


1¢ first time. Emmy observed that Mrs. Conner carried a 
glass jar insufficiently wrapped in newspaper. Directly 


¢ was heard clattering among the saucepans. Miss Ann 
stiffened into a rigid attitude, and her face assumed a 
rapt expression. Emmy locked her fingers and sat still 
At this moment she was startled by a soft noise outside, 


ind a young fellow pushed a handsome, flushed face into 
the triangle between the window-curtains and beckoned 
with a look of entreaty. Emmy's heart jumped into her 
throa It was Albert. She didn’t care whether he rode 


with Susan Baker or not; it was Albert who loved her; 
knew it If she could only go out to him! But Miss 
Ann shook her head and laid a mystic finger on her lips 
Emmy laid a finger on her lips; but her finger trem 
bled and her eyes swam in tears. Albert stood passive 
und bewildered The moments dragged on. Really there 
so many of them; a scant half an hour covered 
flight of time; but to Emmy, uncertain whether her 


too. 


were no 
the 


TO 
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COME! HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT MRS 


greatly tried lover might not have to go back to an ex 
pected train at any one of them, and to Albert, who did 
have a train on his mind and had ridden swiftly up to his 
sweetheart’s for the briefest of interviews, those minutes 
seemed an hour Yet Albert knew better, having his 
watch in hand and waving it and pointing at it, the better 
to explain his hurry. Once Emmy mustered courage in 
an access of desperation to rise to her feet, but the look of 
horror on Miss Ann’s features dropped her like a club 

Albert's mind darted blindly from one conjecture of 
disaster to another. At one minute he was ready to 
march in rashly before Miss Ann and. demand what was 
the matter; at another he was cold at the thought of 
blundering in on a death-bed. 

He gasped with relief when the door opened and Miss 
Keith came out, smiling and calling, Mrs. Conner ' 
Mrs. Conner! hurry up that beef tea, and make some 
strong coffee as soon as you can!” 

Then he did venture to come into the 
general bow and smile. 

‘I hope Aunty Darter is better !” he stammered. The 
children of the old friends had always given them a brevet 
relationship. Mrs. Darter was ‘‘ Aunty Darter” to Albert, 
and Mrs. Glenn “ Aunty*Lida” to the Darter girls. 

“Mrs. Darter will be well to-morrow,” said Miss Keith, 
quietly; ‘‘she is going to take some coffee—” 

‘‘And some toast and plum jam,” interrupted Mrs. 
Darter herself. ‘‘I know Mrs. Conner has been making 
jam. The times I've hankered after jam these last 
months! I'm going to eat everything I didn’t dast to—” 

** By degrees,” said Miss Keith, ‘‘as the mental power 
grows stronger.” 

“Is that Albert ?” said Mrs. Darter. 
up while I drink that beef tea.” 

Albert and Emmy held her while Mrs. Conner fed her 
acup of the tea. They laughed hysterically, with tears 
in their eyes, as Mrs. Darter sighed weakly. ‘‘Oh, but 
that’s good '” while Mrs. Conner radiated satisfaction and 
Miss Ann rocked to and fro, announcing that it was 
“mirac’lus !’ They did not comprehend what had hap- 
pened; they could not look into the future and a time 
when Mrs. Darter should throw herself with energy into 
preparing for Emmy’s marriage ; they only dimly foresaw 
her recovery and reconciliation with the common pleasures 
of life; but it was enough for Emmy that her mother's 
black hour had passed, and for Albert that he was close 
to Emmy, and that there was a vague omen of happiness 
in the atmosphere 

Mrs. Darter took her tea. She went to sleep, as Miss 
Keith directed her; and she partook with relish of coffee, 
toast, and jam that selfsame day so rapidly that her state 


room, essaying a 


** Albert, lift me 
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HER ANKLE?” 


improved by evening. It was after this last meal, she 
being vastly strengthened by the food and drink, that she 
received Albert's messages from his mother—rather, that 
she cut them short 

‘*No, Albert, your ma sha’n’t keep on feeling bad 
was right. It was all in my mind. All disease is in the 
mind, I guess. But I wasn't putting it on—” 

“Oh, she knows; she didn’t mean—” 

‘We didn’t, either of us, mean all we said; the truth 
is, I felt so bad and so hungry I couldn't see straight, any- 
way ; and as to Dr. Abbie Cruller, I guess your mother 
wasn't far out. She sajd I never had had a well day 
since I knew that woman, and I do believe that’s so; but 
I've got a wonderful new doctor now; don’t charge a 
cent; und you tell your mother to come over and see me 
and stay to tea. My hand’s out making blueberry cake, 
but I’m going to try.” 

But this interview was hours after Doris Keith and 
the Conners had driven away. Mrs. Conner gave her 
husband a graphic account of the ‘‘miracle.” “ Ann 
Bigelow will have it’s no less,” says she. 

“Thing pleased me,” chuckles Conner, wrinkling his 
eyes out of sight in his ironic enjoyment—‘‘ thing pleased 
me was the way she'd go on "bout Miss Keith's eyes pier 
cing her right through, after Miss Keith had practysed 
them eyes on you 'n’ me all the evening, jest from my 
description of that Indian doctor. Well, she done it 
well; but I wisht I could have seen it!’ 

‘Will Mrs. Darter keep right on and not backslide, 
think?” said Mrs. Conner. 

‘*I think she will,” said Doris; ‘‘I hope she will. And 
there’s one thing: after I'm gone (I shall have to run 
away from my reputation) you must own up about your 
ankle—and me to Miss Darter and poor, trusting Miss 
Bigelow. She’s such a good soul! Mrs. Darter — well, 
you will know when it’s safe to tell Mrs. Darter.” 

**Humph!” said Conner, ‘‘Emmy ‘ll be grateful! I 
guess we'll go slow on the Widow Darter; and as to Ann 
Bigelow—” 

‘I do feel sneaky about her,” sighed Doris. 
touching, ber faith. 
hate to uproot her.” 

“Oh, you needn't be afraid,” said Conner, grinning; 
**she won't be uprooted. She will say it’s jest as much 
mental healing as if you done it in earnest. And ain’t 
Mrs. Darter healed? she'll say.” 

“Well,” Doris mused aloud, ‘‘I dare say she’s right. 
It certainly was a mental healing, and how far the power 
of the mind to heal goes none of us can say. Perhaps, 
nfter all, she is right, and it 7s a bit of a miracle, although 
it was only a miracle play!” 


She 


“i> 
She’s a simple-hearted creature. I 








SUPPLEMENT 


“« BARGAINS.” 


t ie the destruction of the poor is their 
poverty is cruelly true, and nowhere is 
the verity of the statement more exemplified 
than in the kind of clothes that poor people 
wear, They feel that there would be a 
wicked extravagance in buying expensive 
and good materials, so they purchase poor 
stuffs, which soon go to pieces and have to 
be replaced, thus in the long-run costing 
the wearer as much as a more costly material 
would have done in the beginning. Of 
course many of the poorer classes do not 
have the ready money with which to buy 
the gown of good cloth or the hand - made 
shoes, but it is to be noticed that when they 
have enough money to get a good thing they 
prefer spending their funds on several so- 
called “ bargains.” While with some this is 
a matter of necessity, with others—and this 
is especially true of our domestics and shop- 
girls—it is largely because they long to make 
a display, and get several indifferent articles 
with the money they should spend on one. 
Not long ago I heard two maids discussing 
the subject of their winter coats. One had 
on a flashy garment, for which she boasted 
she had paid only $398. “That is all 1 
ever pay,” she said. ‘‘I buy a new coat 
every winter, and I always pay about that 
price. I don’t see any sense in getting ex- 
pensive things when cheap ones will do as 
well.” The other girl, who had on a neat 
heavy black jacket, remarked that she had 
paid $12 for her coat four winters ago. 
**And,” she added, “‘ with new binding it 
will be my every-day jacket next year.” 
Cheap wearing apparel is always a mis- 
take, but as long as shoddy garments are 
offered at phenomenally low prices they will 
be bought by the ignorant bargain - seeker. 
It seems impossible for the untrained mind 
to understand that four garments at $3 each 


cost just as much as and give far less satis- | 


faction than does one garment costing $12, 
and standing four times as much wear as does 
the cheaper article. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
| | Delicious. 
Nutritious. 
COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 


Established 17%0. 








LEATHER DRESSING 


It is easy to see which side of this ¢ 
S) shoe has been polished with Vici § 
s Leather Dressing. The @ 
lustre, the softness, g 
the look of newness, ¥ 

all testify to the 
merits of thisg 

t medicine for 

eather. 


VICI 


Leather 
Dressing 


leather-all kinds ¢ 
of shoes. Sold § 
by all dealers. It 3 
is made by the @ 
makers of Vici 
Kid, known and 
worn the wide 
world round. 
An _ instructive book, 
handsomely illustrated, & 
about shoes and their 
care, mailed 
Robert H. Foerderer, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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There is a Wealth ) 


| ofpleasure and refreshment in bouillon made of | 
| 
| Extraci o: BEEF 


It is easily prepared—boiling water and a pinch of salt arethe only other | 


ingredients, Our book, “Culinary Wrinkles,” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
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Franco-American 
Soups 


Every one who uses them knows how 


good they are. The 
quality of the materials 
we buy, the careful and 
intelligent supervision of 
every detail, and, above 
all, the utmost cleanli- 
ness of our establish- 
ment and process of 
the 


features on which we 


wish to lay particular stress. 


Packed in Quart, Pint, and Half-pint Cans. 
BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTIONS. 


‘The Franco-American Food Co 


Jersey City Heights, N. J. 
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BUFFALO | 
LITHIA WATER 


In Albuminuria, in Bright’s Disease, 
Cestation, etc. 





Professor of Diseases of the Mind and- Nervous System in the University of 
New York, etc; Washington, D.C.: 


“*T have BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the Albuminuria of Pregnancy 


used with remarkable effect. When taken 
| in large quantities, its influence in such cases is unmistakably beneficial. In one case of 
| Puerperal Mania it was a powerful y-+ to the other means used to effect a cure.?’ ; 

‘As a preventive of Puerperal Con- as mos 
| vulsions and Puerperal Mania | regard the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER valu- 
able. It should with this view form the constant beverage of pregnant women in the place of 
ordinary water. I have had considerable experience with this water in the treatment of 
Bright’s Disease. 1 have witnessed the Albuminuria of this affection and also Casts of the 
renal vessels disappear on the use of the water, and this not only in a single case, but in 
several of which I have full notes. It must in these cases also be taken in large quantities and 
its use continued for a considerable time.” 


Ceorge Halstead Boyland, A.M., M.D., of Paris, Doctor of Medicine of 
the Faculty of Paris, in the“New York Medical Journal,” August 22, 1896, says : 
«* There is no remedy so absolutely specific in all forms of Albuminuria and Bright’s Disease, 
whether acute Spring No. 2, accompanied by a milk 
or chronic, as BUFFALO LITHIA WATER dlet. * all cases of pregnancy where 
albumen is found in the urine as late as the last week before confinement, if this water and a 
milk diet are prescribed the albumen disappears rapidly from the urine and the patient has 
a positive guarantee against puerperal convulsions. Used as a substitute for ordinary 
| water during gestation, it will be found invaluable as a preventive of puerperal con- 
| vulsions and other disturbances incident to this condition. It is also an undoubted tonic 
to both mother and child, allaying at the same time nausea and vomiting.” 
BUFFALO LITHIA WATER is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 
Pamphlets on application. 
Springs open for Guests from June 15th to October Ist. 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VA. 





Dr. William A. Hammond, Surgeon-General (retired) U.S. Army, formerly | 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined, 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 





is so infinitely 
superior to any 
other disk Music 
Box as to be IN A CLASS BY ITSELF. 


Sweetest Tone, Best Quality 


Plays any number of tunes from smooth, metal- 
lic sheets. No pins or projections to break off. 
IDEAL BOXES, single and interchangeable 
cylinders, at special prices. Play from 6 to 
600 tunes. These boxes set the standard for 
the world. Write for catalogue. 


JACOT & SON, ” 


Union Square, 
New York. 

















Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick- 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread, of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfeet- 
ant. Harmless to the youngest child. Sold by druggiste, 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free. A 
THE VAPO-CRESOLERE CO., 69 Wall St. 


SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents, 


The Index to lamps and the 
chimneys for them will save 
you money and trouble. 

We want you to have it. 

Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Ps 
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RETROSPECT. 
\W HEN you were here, I often sat 
Love-silent with you half the day; 
There was small need of speech in that 
Sweet converse of the blended way. 
Now you are gone, and hour by hour 
I muse of things I long to share; 
There's not a bud, a leaf, a flower, 
But helps me miss you everywhere, 
My lonely heart enspheres the past 
With ether caught from heaven's gold; 
I dream of bliss too sweet to last, 
And then I waken, starved and cold, 
For by that solitary path 
hat outward leads from mortal ken 
You walked; and here am I, and faith, 
And jostling crowds of careless men 
I've touched the inmost core of pain 
In creeping days, each day a year; 
Yet might | sit tongue-tied again, 
If you were here, if you were here 
Auice Rogers. 
1 VOUEST: 
Lf pene lieth Loveland? Is it a valley 
Lapped and laughing in purple peace, 
Where amorous echoes and breezes da ly, 
And the darkness falls as a star-sown fleece? 
Or lieth Loveland on light-capped mountains— 
Faery hills at the world’s far verge, 
Where the snows distil into scented fountains, 
And the waters leap with a silver surge? 


Or lieth the land a plain enchanted, 


Softiier fair than the fairest dream, 
With rose and myrtle full thiekly planted 
And gilt with sungold of richest gleam? 


Or lieth it in the realm of Faery, 
Glimpsed when the dawn-gates open wide? 
Or the magic space where the moonbeams tarry 
Ere they drift to the shore of eventide? 


Where lieth Loveland? Tell me truly 
his is the secret of Love's demesne 
It is golden-fair, it is castled duly 
But the land, and the castles, lie in Spain.” 
MartTua McCuiiocu-WILLIAMs, 


SPORT AND OUTING COSTUMES 


See iilustrations on page 221 


{ARDS of invitation for the different spring openings 
( were sent out some weeks since, and, strange to say, 
among the first of the so-called outing cos- 
which include the yachting, bicycling, golfing, 
All these sports, with the exception 
are carried on through the winter, and par 
ticularly during the early spring. That is probably one 
reason why so early an announcement of the new styles 
met with so ready a response from the people who re- 
ceived cards of invitation 

tiding-habits now have attained to a point of excessive 
simplicity, and are in many respects much more sensible 
in «ke sign than they have ever been The skirt is perfect 
ly modest, and yet only just long enough to cover the 
feet, it xl yet not tight around the hips, and, 
of « is fitted with the perfection that a riding-gown 
must always have. The present favorite style of waist is 
a coat, three-quarter length, extending below the hips. It 
is tight-fitting, single-breasted, with one small pocket high 
up at the left side. It opens at the neck only enough to 
show the collar and tie. The sleeves are small; large 
enough, however, not in any way to compress the arm 
They are finished at the wrist with two small bone but 
tons. The revers are very narrow and small. There is 
absolutely no attempt at ornamentation on the habit, and 
the beauty of it depends entirely on its being well cut and 
well fitted. As a rule, women now wear almost exclu- 
sively the derby or a pot hat in black, with a narrow brim 
and medium-height crown. Riding-habits are made up 
in dark cloths or light-weight covert-cloths. For summer 
wear there are of duck or linen to be worn with 
shirt. waists, a combination that is most comfortable, but 
a few years ago woukl have seemed entirely impossible 
For all ordinary wear, however, the regular riding-habit 
of cloth is preferred. A necessary part of the smart rid 
ing-habit is the high riding-boot, which is now so well 
made as not to distigure the foot, and looks very sporty 
aud smart 


were those 
tumes 
and riding gowns 


of yachting 


8 Darrow 


SOT 


A new fad this year is the long overcoat that women 
slip on when they are through a hard run. This overcoat 
is made just like the men’s loose coats, of heavy blue cloth 
with a velvet collar, any number of pockets, and double 
breasted. It is an exceedingly smart garment, and while 
very masculine in appearance, still does not make a wo- 
mun look anything but feminine. Of course it, like the 
riding- habit, requires to be made by an excellent tailor, 
for if badly cut it is hideous 


The bicycling costumes this season are made on much 
the same lines as last year, with the skirt of medium 
length, cut so as to look well both on and off the wheel 
For midsummer, shirt-waists will be worn with this skirt 
For early spring wear, the newest coat is the style be 
tween an Eton and a mess jacket. It fastens at the throat, 
and yet hangs away at the waist-line. It is finished dows 
either side of the front with a row of little bone buttons, 
has a narrow turn-over collar and three straps of cord 
which go across and over again, fastening or not, as de 
sired. The skirt, which opens at the side, as ail good bi 
cycle skirts must needs do, has two short rows of small 
bone buttons on either side of the front breadth. The 
material most in favor is light cheviot of a tan color; but 
there are many gowns made up in dark blue and black 
Of course there are other styles, but the one illustrated is 
the favorite one at present 


Yachting costumes are also modelled on much the same 
lines as they have been in years gone by. The English 
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gown is always in fashion, and is made as it always has 
been, of serge, piqué, or duck—blue serge being the favor- 
ite of all the materials. The skirt is of medium width, 
and short enough to clear the ground, is either plain or 
trimmed with a band of linen or duck and with rows of 
white braid. The waist is in the blouse shape with a 
turned-back collar, and the vest piece is generally white, 
or striped black and white. The sleeves are medium size, 
are full at the top, but at the wrist are laid in three or four 
tucks, which are stitched down. There are some styles of 
yachting gowns which are made more elaborately with 
short jackets and worn with fancy vests. These gowns 
are trimmed with braid, and are altogether on a different 
plan from the plainer and more useful English model. 


Golfing costumes have not changed since last season. 
They bad then reached a degree of perfection which will 
enable them to hold their own for some time. The same 
almost circular skirt is used, and the double faced ma- 
terial is still in favor. The golf cape is on the same lines 
as it was, as simple as possible, and made in the double- 
faced material or of heavy cheviot. The plaid shawl-capes 
and more fanciful effects are not considered so smart as 
the plain ones. The golf coat, which is dear to the femi- 
nine heart, is certainly a most attractive garment, and 
rarely if ever unbecoming. It is made of cloth with a 
velvet collar, for which the club color is used, and the club 
design is embroidered in silver on the collar. It is either 
single or double breasted, and fastens with small gilt but- 
tons; the back fits tight, and it is shaped in at the sides, 
while the fronts hang plain and loose. The sleeves are of 
medium size with a stitched cuff. The coat, to be in cor- 
rect style, must needs be simple, and must never be orna- 
mented or trimmed. Of course the shirt-waists will again 
be worn with plain skirts for hot weather, and for women 
who do not like to wear shirt-waists there are some very 
pretty designs in short jackets to be worn with a soft, full, 
false front. 
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COTTON AND TRANSPARENT SUMMER GOWNS. 











} spring sewing seems to be the most important of 

the whole year, and is generally looked after before 
winter is entirely gone. Most women, who pride them- 
selves on being well gowned on a small income, find it a 
good plan to have their wash gowns made at home by 
some clever seamstress. The generality of wash gowns 
are plain—that is to say, they do not require such careful 
fitting of the waist nor such careful hanging of the skirt 
as do other gowns, and much can be left to the trimming 
to hide defects. It is better to have a smart look and 
everything dainty and fresh even if some inexpensive ma- 
terial is used, rather than to spend a lot of money on ex 
pensive fabrics which will soon become defaced and shab 
by. Silk linings are very charming, and with expensive 
materials are quite necessary. Fortunately, within the 
last year or two, fashion has kindly decreed that the lin 
ing can be of cambrie or muslin; indeed, many of the 
muslin frocks look all the better over the thin lining. 
When it is possible it is a good plan to use a silk petti- 
coat, but this can be made over from some half-worn even- 
ing gown. There have been and are very good styles in 
fitted linings, not boned, made of colored cambric, and 
trimmed with lace. These can be bought at any of the 
ke ading shops at low prices. 


WASH TAILOR GOWNS. 

When shirt-waists and plain skirts are becoming they 
look very attractive and smart for summer wear, and have 
one great advantage over all others in that they can be 
laundered easily and satisfactorily. One of the leading 
tailors in New York has this season been already overrun 
with orders for the very simplest of cotton gowns made 
in this fashion. The skirt is gored, and measures from 
three and a balf to four and a half yards in width, accord 
ing as it is becoming. A stout woman in too narrow a 
skirt can never hope to look well, so this tailor cuts his 
cloth according to the figure he is to make the gown for. 
The skirt has no trimming, and is only finished with a deep 
hem. The waist is on the lines of the new shirt-waist, 
with a yoke in the back, some fulness on the shoulders, 
but the fulness 
drawn in at the 
belt, only blousing 
just a little direct 
ly in front. The 
sleeves are of me 
dium size, finish- 
ed with a cuff. 
There is no spe- 
cial material that 
should be made in 
this fashion, but 
the ginghams,per- 
cales, and Madras 
linens, with the 
lighter weights of 
piqué and duck, 
are the smartest. 

There are other 
styles of tailor 
gowns which are 
modelled after the 
cloth ones. Some 
have the regular 
circular skirt, but 
this is not a safe 
pattern to follow 
in a material which will require constant laundering. It 
looks very smart for a time in duck or piqué, but will need 
to be cleaned rather than washed to at all keep to the ori- 
ginal lines after it has become soiled. Many women do not 
look well in shirt-waists and plain skirts, so that there are 
always many smart little jackets made that can be worn 
with false fronts. These jackets are more on the blazer 
style than those of last year, and are longer, with smaller 
sleeves, Crash, homespun, the different qualities of linen, 
and both the white and colored piqués are used for them, 
Some are braided, and others are absolutely plain. 
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PLAIN AND FLOWERED MUSLINS. 


Plain muslins are to be the smart thing this season—that 
is, a few of the imported gowns from the leading houses 
abroad that have so far been imported are made in plain 
muslins in preference to the flowered ones. They certainly 
are most exquisitely dainty in coloring, and the designs in 
which they are made up are very attractive ; but there 
will be no end of smart flowered muslins made up all the 
same, and the shops are full of real bargains in these fab- 
ries, which are so dainty and sheer, and the patterns of 
which were never more artistic nor the coloring more har- 
monious. There is one point in favor of the plain mus- 
lin, and that is it makes up better for stout or elderly 
people, for it will allow of a different style of trimming, 
by which long lines 
can be given. A 
very smart gown 
just imported for a 
wedding trousseau 
is made of a plain 
blue muslin of a 

vale shade of blue. 
t has a blue moiré 
lining, and is trim- 
med with bands of 
embroidery. The 
embroidery in pale 


pink and = green. 
he 

These bands are 
put down each 


seam of the skirt, 
and around the full 
flounce which fin- 
ishes the skirt. 
The waist is quite 
full, and is strap- 
ped with bands put 
on 0 that they 
meet in V shape on 
the front and back. The sleeves are shirred, and have 
over the top a round epaulette which is finished with a 
band of the embroidery. With this gown is worn a rib 
bon belt of green taffeta with long ends, that is fastened 
at the waist with a shaped buckle of old silver set with 
rhinestones. The neck is simply finished with a stock- 
collar of the green taffeta put through another buckle of 
old silver and rhinestones. 

Flowered muslin gowns are made up with pleated skirts, 
but not very fully pleated. They are also gathered on 
cords, or are made quite full with shaped flounces, headed 
with double ruchings, either of muslin or of taffeta. One 
pretty gown made on this plan has an attractive waist 
with a yoke formed of several rows of ruching, below 
which the material falls in soft folds. The gown itself is 
a dark blue figured with red roses, and the collar and 
belt are of velvet ribbon the shade of the pink in the roses, 
The sleeves are small, but have a little puff at the top. 
They are shirred the entire length. 





ORGANDIE GOWNS. 


Quite distinct from the so-called muslin gowns are the 
organdie muslins, which this year are especially fascinating 
in color and texture, They are to be very fashionable, and 
will be made up 
in quite a number 
of new styles. 
Oddly enough, 
this thin material 
looks well com 
bined with heavy 
embroidery = or 
lace. Indeed, it 
seems to gain by 


being made up 
with it. One 
charming gown 


has a deep yoke 
on the skirt made 
of heavy white 
embroidery, to 
which the deep 
flounce of the or 
gandie is sewed, 
much on the plan 
of the French 
flounce used in 
cloth gowns. The 
waist is made of 
organdie, but has 
long sleeves of 
the embroidery ; 
and the only trim- 
ming on the waist is a fichu of the organdie trimmed with 
ruffles of embroidery. The folds of the fichu cross in 
front, and are tied at the back, with long ends which fall 
to the bottom of the skirt. This particular gown is made 
of a delicate shade of gray over a silk lining of bright 
yellow, and the white, gray, and yellow combine, as they 
always do, in a most effective fashion. ‘The same pattern 
can be copied of course in any color desired, but the more 
delicate shades should be used, although there is one 
bright red organdie that is very smart indeed, and which 
will be greatly in demand. 





LACE AND NET GOWNS. 


Lace and net gowns are the gowns of the summer, and 
are fairly enchanting in their beauty. Almost all of them 
are very simple, and quite possible for home construction 
if made over a well-fitted lining. Sometimes only lace is 
used in these gowns; again lace and net are combined. 
For instance, a gown will be made of a heavy striped net, 
and the skirt made of this will have two bands of lace en 
tre-deux. The waist will be made in the same way, and 
the whole effect of the gown will be exceedingly simple 
and yet graceful. The sleeves look best when made of 
lace, but lace is not put directly against the silk lining, 
but is laid over chiffon. Sometimes the silk lining is cut 
entirely out of the sleeves, leaving only the lace and chif- 
fon. As a rule, sashes are worn with these gowns, and 
are made either of silk, ribbon, or some thin material like 
chiffon; but very often there is only the folded belt of 
velvet of some contrasting color. A smart frock made 
on these lines of black net over white has both collar and 
belt of the new shade of burnt-orange. 
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ROSY, 
DIMPLED 
BABY 


SPRING WRAPS. 
See illustration on page 236. 


T= most fanciful of all the spring styles 

seem to culminate in the wraps and 
mantles that make their appearance as soon 
as the winter coats are laid aside. 

One very smart cape is made of a striped 
silk. There is a well-fitted yoke, over which 
is laid a deep lace collar of an open-work 
pattern. This fits to perfection around the 
neck and over the shoulders, and is finished 
with a narrow ruche of mousseline de soie, 
Below the yoke is a wide bias ruffle, quite 
secant, of the striped silk, which is trimmed 
around the edge with : a dee p ruche of mousse- 
line de soie. There is a wide ruche collar, 
and fastening the cape is a large bow of the 
striped silk with long ends. 

A more simple but none the less expensive 
cape is made of black peau de soie or a simi- 
lar material. It is quite short in the back, 
extending just a little below the shoulders; 
over the sleeves it is cut in a deep point and 
in front extends half-way down the skirt, 
where it is also finished in points. Around 
the edge is a full ruching of mousseline de 
soic, and above the deep lace ruffle, on the 
peau de soie, is an embroidery of jet done 
by hand. ‘The collar is high, with «n inside 
ruche of lace, and at the throat is a wide 
bow of black satin ribbon with long ends, 
which hang down to the point of the cape 
This is a most becoming style, especially to 
a stout person. 

Another cape, somewhat in the same effect, 
is of moiré poplin, witha square yoke effe ct, 
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On the silk itself is an embroidery of jet, - eS c th SEL oi “a 
and a very narrow ruching of black finishes | 
the folds over the sleeves and down the 
front. 
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New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive style, high finish, and fine 
workmanship. 
Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel. Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in i 
America. 


“a 5 Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
\\\\ cation. 
ait HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 E. 15th Street, New York. 


de Soulac ¢ England: London and Birmingham. 


The best that money can buy, that science can produce. TIFUL BOOK : 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK : 


14] Promotes poston: hygiene of the mouth and throat, and in the 
Elixir form will absolutely cure toothache. J Send ‘hree cents for sample. ALLL 
NS’ DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. Something entirely now of 3 




















(No more Toothache.) 
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is the only soap made fn three sizes (for the 


toilet, bath and laundry) and the purest, 

most perfect soap the world has ever known. 

The Soap of the Century. A pure, white, 

floating soap, fine enough for the softest 

skin, or the daintiest fabric—not too fine for 
coarser washing. It is sold everywhere. 

Made only by 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
* St. Louis. New York. 
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THAT'S TOO MANY 

We must close out our immense 
stock of 97 models, including meorly 
10 different makes, at prices whic 







4g q will sell them now to make room “A 

4 “aN BWetock. Yow can make ie Ee 
helping us. Second hand wheels 

to $20.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to ‘0 

Aconte wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 

tisfaction guarant Write for con- 

fidential a to the old reliable Bicycle House. 

BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE UO., Dept | BJ; CHAGOO, ILL 


“VELOUTINE | ‘ccuton | 


SPECIAL, o otel, affording every 
HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIBLE A quiet, refined, homelike hotel, affording every 


comfort and convenience. Best located and only hotel 
TOILET POWDER— CEL. F*° AW, Inventor at Old Point offering Turkish, Russian, and Pine- Nee 

9, Rue de ia Paix. Paris. —Cantion. None Genuine but those bearing the word ‘ “FRANCE” and the signature CH. FAY | die Baths. Send for circular. ‘ paporaage 

F. N. PIKE, Prop’r. A.C. i, Mer. 
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(csor's Viliels) Qacrcmts ERMINE-POWDER 
ROYAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 


Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
T.. LEGRAND (07/24-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS meee ons gg ta 
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HAT FROM REBOUX 


SPRING HATS FROM PARIS. 


"A ao shapes and colorings of this season's hats are very 
dainty, and quite different from those of last season 
Indeed, the fashions in hats seem to have altered more 
than the fashions in clothes. The first designs that come 


to us are decidedly odd 


ind might be classed as coquettish, 
with the brims turned in 


ind out in such odd designs, and 


the trimmings put on to give a smart look. The models 
illustrated on this page are fresh from the hands of the 
best Paris milliners 

One hat in the Louis XVI. style is of straw trimmed 


with plumes, which are separated in front, or rather at one 
side of the front, by a band and knot of cerise taffeta. 
Under the brim at the side are silk roses of the same color 
as the taffeta, The color of the straw is a very deep yel- 
low, and the feathers are of a tan shade. 

Another youthful hat is made of fancy black straw, 
and worn quite far off the face. The brim is turned up, 
and in front is covered by black ostrich tips, which fall 
forward. On the back of the hat are more of these ostrich 
tips, and directly in front, apparently holding the brim 
up, is of cerise taffeta 

Again the Louis XVI. fashion is repeated in a most pic 
turesque hat, larger than any of the others described. It 
is of green straw, and is trimmed with mousseline de soie 
and green taffeta At the left side are two wood-color os 
trich tips fastened with a large rhinestone buckle. This 
hat curves up at one side most becomingly, and is alto 
gether very soft and dainty in coloring and effect. It is 
a style that is not becoming to every one, but when it is, 
is immensely so , 

A combination of white tulle and black aigrettes forms 
a very odd hat. The crown is of white tulle, and black 
aigrettes are turned back on either side from the centre of 
the hat, where there is a big rosette of cerise taffeta. The 
brim, which hardly shows at all, is of straw. This rosette 
of cerise taffeta directly over the face would be very trying 
to most people were it not for the softening effect of the 
white tulle and black aigreties 

A very springlike and effective little 
green taffeta 


1 rosette 


hat is made of 
and straw trimmed with bunches of violets 





TOQUE FROM 


REBOUX. 


with quantities of green leaves. The hat is worn far 
down over the face, and the straw gives the effect of two 
crowns. The violets are massed over the crown of the 
hat and at the back, and the leaves and bows of taffeta 
stand up quite high. The coloring is most dainty and 
artistic. The hat itself is rather small; but then most hats 
this season are small, or seem so when put on top of the 
massive coiffure which is so much the fashion 

A small toque is apparently composed entirely of black 
ostrich tips, which are so arranged that they droop towards 
the face, not backward, while at the back of the tips is a 
large blue taffeta rosette fastened down by a jewelled 
buckle. In front there is no color to be seen at all. This 
is a very pretty style of toque, and one that will surely be 
very fashionable on this side of the water, as it is becom- 
ing both to the profile and full face. 

These designs are not too intricate to copy. The dif 
ferent weaves of straw give a distinctive look to them, 
but the fancy straws are sure to be shown over here. 
Almost without exception it will be seen that the new hats 
will be worn down over the eyes. Those that are worn 
further back must be put on to give a smart look, and yet 
not put too far back, so as to be top-heavy. Flowers and 
feathers are combined, but it is possible to use exclusively 
one or the other, so that it will be seen that the fashions 
in millinery are not so arbitrary but that they can be im 
proved upon, according to individual taste. 

While the great big picture-hats will no longer be pop- 
ular this summer, there are a great many of goodly size 
which are very effective. They are rather on the plan of 
the old flat hat. The brim is of medium size, and the 





GREEN 


STRAW HAT WITH VIOLETS. 


crown quite wide and low; but no matter what the height 
of the crown may be, it is so completely hidden by the 
mass of flowers put on it that it might not exist at all for 
all that is seen. One very effective hat of this style is 
of white straw, with quantities of green leaves and bows 
of black velvet ribbon, put in and out in a very odd but 
pretty way. It is worn tilted down over the face, the 
back turned up, and the flowers falling on the hair, 

Another on the same style is made of shaded roses, from 
light pink to deepest red, with green leaves put through 
the roses so as to prevent too much color being massed 
together. As has been said, these hats look rather flat 
in the crown; but with the full arrangement of hair 
now fashionable they seem to gain height, and are cer 
tainly becoming in most cases. There is nothing ex 
traordinary about them, yet they have a very good style 
of their own. The objection to them for general use is 
that they really ought to be made of expensive flowers, 
and so many are required that the hat is bound to cost a 
good deal. It is not a fashion to be rashly copied in poor 
materials. There will be many shapes of black straw 
worn. These in many instances are to be off the face, 
turned up sharply at one side, and showing rosettes of 
white and black mousseline de soie and handsome buckles 
of rhinestone, steel, or even in jewelled effects. Fea 
thers will still be used to trim the large hats—indeed, to 
trim all hats. One favorite style for the large hats is that 
of the shape of the flower hats just described. It is 
trimmed with long ostrich feathers, which start from the 
front of the crown, and are there fastened with a rosette 
of flowers. The feathers go back- over the crown and 
down on the hair, and then curl around in a certainly pic 
turesque if not always becoming fashion. Ostrich fea- 
thers are still considered the handsomest of all feathers; 
but cocks’ feathers—the plumes, not the quills—and a lot 
of other different feathers that certainly never grew on 
any birds known to ornithologists, are on a great many 
of the new spring hats. 





BONNET OF BLACK OSTRICH FEATHERS. 
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SPORT AND OUTING COSTUMES FOR RIDING, BICYCLING, YACHTING, AND GOLF.—{Se« Pace 218.) 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
FOR WOMEN, 
BY ELLA BOYCE KIRK, 


Department of Federation of Clabs for 
State of Pennsylvania 


THIRD LESSON 


PRIVILEGED MOTIONS 


PRACTICAL 


4 b-- first set of motions that we shall consider are 


privileged motions. These motions are so called be 


cause they take precedence of all other questions, and 
must be considered before any other motion 
Remember Uxat these motions are privileged motions 


there is a main motion before the meeting; 
otherwise they are main motions 

he first privileged motion is ‘‘ to fix the time to which 
to adjourn 

Remember that this motion is highest in rank, and takes 
precedence of all other motions 

he form is, ** Madam Chairman, 1 move that when we 
udjourn, we adjourn to meet Monday at ten o'clock.’ 

Remember that it can be amended only as to time. 


oniyvy whet 


liemember that it can be reconsidered 

Remember Unat it is not debatable when it is a privileged 
motion If it is offered when there is no motion before 
the house it is a principal motion, and can be debated 

Remember Unat it must be seconded. Remember that it 

carried by a majority vote 

rhe second privileged motion is ‘‘to adjourn.” The 
form is Madam Chairman, I move that we do now ad 
] it 

Remember tat it takes precedence of all other questions 


except one to fix the time to which to adjourn.” 
Remember wat it must be seconded. Remember that it 
Remember that it cannot be amended 
Remember that it cannot be reconsidered. Remember that 
it requires a majority vote 

If a motion to adjourn is made and lost, it can be again 
offered after some other business has been considered 

Third Questions of privilege or order.” 

These questions take precedence of all others except 
the two motions preceding: first, “to adjourn to a fixed 
to adjourn.’ 

Madam Chairman, I rise to a question of 


is not debatabk 


time second 
The form is 
privilege 
The Chair 
of privilege ; 
‘* Madam Chairman, there is a boy at the door with a 
telegram. May I see if it is for any of the members?” 
The Chair. ** The Chair considers this a question of 
privilege, and the member is excused.” 
Madam Chairman, I rise to a point of order.” 
‘* Will the member please state her point of 


Will the member please state her question 


The Chai? 
order? 

‘ There is so much noise in this part of the room that 
I cannot hear. Will the Chair demand quiet?” 

The Chair. *‘ The Chair does not consider this point 
well taken. She considers the room quiet. We will pro 
ceed at once to business 

Remember questions of privilege or order do not require 
a sect nd 

If very important, they may be 
member is speaking 

It is not necessary to take final action at once ; 
may be referred to a committee or laid on the table 

lhese questions cannot be debated, and, by their very 
character, show that they cannot be amended 

Fourth (Call for “* orders of the day 

When any subject or subjects have been assigned to a 
certain day or hour, they are classed as the ‘‘ orders of 


made when another 


they 


the day”; at such time any one may call for “ orders of 
the day 

ris is voted upon, and if decided in the affirmative, the 
business before the house is suspended and the “‘ orders 


of the day” are considered at once ; but if decided in the 
negative, the ‘‘ orders of the day ” must be taken up im 
mediately after the business before the house is acted 
upon 

lhe form is, ‘‘ Madam Chairman, I move that the or- 
ders of the d ay be now considered 

his motion does not require to be seconded 

The Chair Shall the orders of the day be now taken 


' 

It cannot be debated or amended, so the Chair does not 
isk for remarks. It yields to all other privileged motions 

Special remark.—The miscellaneous motion to recon 

ler, when before the house, has its place between the 

questions of privilege or order,” and *‘ the orders of the 
aay 

Remember that it is not a privileged motion, but has a 
place among privileged motions 

rhe order of privileged motions: 1. To fix the time to 
which to adjourn. 2. To adjourn. 3. Questions of priv- 
ilege or win. 4. Miscellaneous motion to reconsider 
5. Call for orders of the day. 

Subject for short debate, “ Is the Effect of Monopolies 
in Advantage or Disadvantage to Human and Social Re 
lations? 


CLUB WORK. 


Mrs. DanreL MANNING, THE NEWLY ELECTED president 

neral of the National Society, D.A.R., is eminently fitted 
for the high dignity. Of distinguished Revolutionary 
lineage, she is also famous, in her own personality, as one 
of the cabinet ladies of the Cleveland olulahantion. To 
commanding height, though of slender, graceful figure, 
Mrs. Manning adds a charm of manner that is very win 
ning. Her promotion to the leadership of the society 
comes in natural sequence, as she attains it from the rank 
of a vice-president-general and long-time member of the 
National Board. The completed list of officers is: Vice 
president-general in charge of organization of chapters— 
Mrs. Albert D. Brockett. Vice-presidents-general— Mrs 
Russell A. Alger, Michigan; Mrs. D. N. Sperry, Connecti 
cut; Mrs. John M. Thurston, Nebraska; Mrs. Lillie Tyson 
Taplin, District of Columbia; Mrs. Mark Hanna, Ohio: 
Mrs. Shippen, New Jersey; Mrs. William P. Frye, Maine; 
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Mrs, J. N. Jewett, Illinois; Mrs. E. W. Howard, Virginia; 
Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, District of Columbia; Mrs. 
Colton, California; Miss Temple, Tennessee; Mrs. C. W. 
Fairbanks, Indiana; Miss Forsyth, New York; Mrs. Abner 
Hoopes, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Charles O'Neill, District of 
Columbia; Miss Benning, District of Columbia; Mrs.Good- 
loe, District of Columbia; Mrs. Charlotte E. Main, District 
of Columbia; Mrs. Angus Cameron, Pennsylvania. Chap- 
lain-general—Mrs. Charles A. Stakely. Secretaries-gen- 
eral — Recording secretary - general, Mrs. Albert Akers; 


corresponding secretary - general, Mrs. Kate Kearney 
Henry. Registrar-general—Miss Sue Hetzel. Treasurer 


general—Mrs. Mark B. Hatch. 
Mary J. Seymour 
ert 5S. Hatcher. 


Historian-general—Mrs. 
Assistant historian-general—Mrs, Rob- 
Librarian-general—Mrs. Gertrude Bas- 





MRS. DANIEL MANNING, 


President-General of the National Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 


com Darwin 
E Stevenson 
ginia Cabell 


Honorary president - general — Mrs. Adlai 
Honorary vice-president-general, Mrs. Vir 


THe cnorce or Mrs. James M. BeLpen as the New 
York State regent of the Daughters of the American Revo 
lution is one that has been received with great favor. Mrs 

Selden was elected at the meeting of the State delegation 
during the congress in Washington of the national society 
week before last. The State chapters were largely repre 
sented, giving to the vote an authoritative voice. Mrs 
Belden becomes the leading State officer from the vice 
regency of the Onondaga Chapter, D.A.R., of Syracuse, 
New York, in which city is her residence She is a 
Davghter through a number of Revolutionary ancestors, 
her order emblem being suspended by no less than five 
bars indicative of her Revolutionary lineage, three of 





MRS. JAMES M 
New York State Regent of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


BELDEN, 


which represent New York State men. Mrs. Belden was 
educated at the Troy Female Seminary, and at St. Agnes’s 
School in Albany, and is a member of the Emma Willard 
Association. She is a sister of Mr. Edward Van Zile, the 
well-known writer and critic, and has herself pronounced 
literary talents, which have found voice in more than one 
production. Of tall, graceful presence, admirable dignity 
and poise, Mrs. Belden represents in her personality the 
ideal leader. The unanimity of her election presages for 
her a most successful regency. 


THE COMING PUBLIC MEETING ABOUT TO BE HELD in this 
city in behalf of the Martyrs’ Monument Association will 
undoubtedly secure a large effort in behalf of these heroes 
of the prison-ships of the Revolution. No mention should 
be made of this enterprise that does not give full credit to 
the Long Island Society, Daughters of the Revolution. It 
was by the invitation of the Monument Committee of this 
society that delegates from several patriotic societies met 
on Wednesday, January 19, at the residence, in Brooklyn, 
of Mrs. Henry Sanger Snow, to confer in regard to the 
best means of preserving the memory of these noble men. 
Mrs. C. C. Parsons, regent of the Long Island D. R., pre 
sided at this meeting, at which were present six members 
of the Long Island D. R., three members of the Fort 
Greene Chapter, D. A. R., one member who belongs to 
both societies, Mr. Edward Hinman of the ‘‘ Founders and 
Patriots,” and Mr. L. Cornish of the Sons of the American 
Revolution. The meeting adjourned without decisive pc 
tion, except arranging for a second one, which convened at 
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the same place on February 16. This second meeting was 
more largely attended, represeutatives from nine patriotic 
societies being present, and it resulted in the formation of 
the Monument Association. The National Society, D.A.R., 
has taken up the matter so far as to appoint a committee 
which aims to secure as many names as possible of that 
great army of men whose lives went out in the horrors of 
the prison-ships. Eight thousand names have been se- 
cured by the Society of Old Brooklynites; but it is hoped 
that a much more complete list may be secured. The pa- 
triotic women who are pushing this work believe that iis 
success is only a question of a short time. To the initial 
fund of $5000, raised under the auspices of the Long Island 
Society, D.R., and deposited in trust for that society, there 
is as much more to be added from other sources. At the 
coming annual meeting in Boston, April 26, of the General 
Society, D.R., the matter of the monument will be brought 
before that body, and contributions will be solicited from 
all the State societies. Mrs. 8. V. White, of Brooklyn, is 
enthusiastically interested in the work, and presented, as 
chairman of the Monument Committee of the D.A.R., an 
eloquent plea for such memorial action before the national 
congress, D.A.R., two years ago. Now that the Monument 
Association is formed, crystallizing the co-operation of all 
the patriotic societies, progress in the work should be 
prompt and satisfactory. 
Marecaret Haminton WELCH. 


THE MOTHERS LIBRARY. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
IV 


T is sometimes interesting to take note of the methods 

of child-training in other lands. To the little library 
which she personally gathers, the mother may profitably 
add that charming bit of a book by Mae St. John Bram 
hall, The Wee Ones of Japan. From all that travellers 
and observers tell us, the children of the Sunrise Kingdom 
are subjected to few restraints, and have during their 
opening lives an ideally happy time. Concurrent testi- 
mony is to the effect that they are polite, unselfish, and 
well behaved, that they live in an atmosphere of kindness 
and courtesy, and hence practise good manners without 
conscious effort. 

Sir Edwin Arnold declares that ‘‘ the doctrine of origi- 
nal sin seems absolutely confuted by the admirable be 
havior of Japanese children; they never seem to do any 
mischief—possibly because there is not much mischief to 
do. In the houses nothing of any value exists for them 
to break, there is nothing they will perpetually be told 
not to touch. The streets almost entirely belong to them, 
and yet, although they may do almost anything there, they 
never seem to do anything wrong.” 


There is food for thought in this glimpse of Oriental 
child-life. The English and the American child is, we 
fear, not sufficiently let alone, and suffers for want of a 
little wholesome neglect, Wonderful is that accomplish- 
ment of occasional blindness and deafness which enables 
mothers to appear oblivious of certain nursery storms and 
gusts. A book which should tell mothers when to be 
silent as well as when to be outspoken would be an inval 
uable boon to some over-anxious and over-critical mo 
thers whose eyes and ears are ever on duty. 


Though I have mentioned him before, I must again al- 
lude to one great educator who believed in gentleness in 
the management of the young, showing how in the mother 
there should be a soft inflexibility of purpose united to 
the utmost sweetness of manner; how naughtiness may be 
conquered, and obstinacy diverted, and truth inc ulcated, 
and obedience secured, by the administration of justice 
in which there is no slightest intermingling of harshness 
and caprice. Happy are the little ones to whose parents 
Jacob Abbott is still a mentor. 

In passing, let me say a good word for those sweet and 
simple stories of juvenile life which delighted the chil 
dren of forty years ago, and which ouglit to please chil 
dren still, the famous ** Rollo Books.” These books, with 
the historical series by John 8. C. Abbott, are as well fitted 
now as they ever were to assist the mother in forming in 
her children a taste for good literature. They are charm 
ingly direct, they are attractive to the child who has not 
been spoiled by sensationalism, and they by no means 
belong to the catalogue of books which the slang of the 
day describes as ‘‘ back numbers.” 


Arthur Gilman, in his excellent Mothers in Council, gives 
examples of mothers in situations of perplexity and trial, 
aud in the form of conversation between interested women, 
“f anecdote and reminiscence, shows us what motherhood 
may be, and to what it may aspire. There is a little book, 
translated from the German by Mrs. Jolin Crosby Brown, 
entitled Practical Thoughts of a Mother which is replete 
with hints and axioms, and which in its quaint simplicity 
of language appeals to the every-day reader. » 

If you can secure from a library the Life and Letters of 
Maria Edgeworth, you will find there much that is sug 
gestive. 

Very likely you remember that Richard Edgeworth, the 
father of the famous novelist, was a most eccentric per 
sonage, one proof of which was given in the fact that he 
was four times married. The household was composed 
of children of different groups, and the conditions for 
unhappiness might have been supposed favorable. But 
Mr. Edgeworth had the art of making those about him 
singularly contented, and of bringing out the best in his 
children. 

Miss Edgeworth wrote of him that he habitually kept 
his children in his confidence. Nothing in the family life 
was secret. The affairs of the family were known to 
all, and from the first the family presented a united 
front to the world. The younger children were shar- 
ers in whatever was going on; they were included in 
the occupations of their elders, and were not so much 
taught as shown how to teach themselves. ‘I do not 
think one tear per month is shed in this house, nor the 
voice of reproof beard, nor the hand of restraint felt,” 
wrote Mr. Edgeworth to his friend Dr. Darwin. 

In many ways this gentleman was the pioneer in apply 
ing philosophic methods in juvenile education, and this at 
a time when parents were usually distant in manner and 
severe in discipline, and childhood was a tarrying in the 
valley of humiiu.ion. ‘ 
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a. Skin 
ND * an always be insured, free 

from all imperfections, whether | 

effects of exposure to heat or | 

HONE YAN» cold, sun or wind, or subject to 


chronic skin trouble, by using 


Hinds’ 
— HONEY = ALMOND CREAM 


RECOMMENDED ESPECIALLY FOR 
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Chapped Hands’ Face and Lips 


Pimples Eczema 
Chafing, Itching Scaly Eruptions 
i) / Rough, Hard,and Irritated Skin, etc. 


Price, 50¢. Free from oily or greasy prop- 
It leaves no visible trace of its use. \t soft- 
ens, improves, and preserves the skin, and for the 
face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 


erties. 


New York, Jan. 28th, 1898. 

**] thank you very much for the Honey and Almond Cream. I am 
well acquainted with the preparation, as | have used it constantly for 
the past two years in the theatre. I find it invaluable as a balm for the 
face to counteract the injurious effects of make-up. It is far better than 
any other face preparation, and | take pleasure in recommending it to 
all who desire a good complexion. Hitpa CLARK.” 





A SAMPLE BOTTLE sent for 6 (six) cents, with description book 
and testimonials, For Sale at Druggists and Dealers in Toilet 
Goods, or sent, charges prepaid, 50 cents. Trial size, 30 cents. 











| A. S. HINDS, 72 D Pine Street, Portland, Maine | 
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HESE delightful confections have 
achieved a celebrity unequalled by 
any others. The reason is apparent 
to those who have tried them; if YOU 
have not done so we will send you a trial 
package for 10 cents in stamps. 

When not to be had of dealers, we will 

send on receipt of price: 1-lb. box, 60c.; 

2-Ib. box, $1.20; 3-Ib.box, $1.80; 5-Ib. 

box, $3.00. Delivered free in the United 

States. Address all correspondence to 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., 104 Pear) St., Boston. 
New York Retail Store, 1123 Broadway (25th St.) 
Boston Retail Store, 416 Washington St 














Greatest Gift to Women 








Universally used, because 
they are sinplest, most 
effective, and best con- 
structed 


Sold on Instalments. 
Liberal Allowance for Old Méchines 
in Exchange. 


| Che Singer Manutacturing Co. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 
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BARBOUR’S 


| Prize Needlework Series. 


No. 6. 


| a 


Surpassing any previous publication ; 
embracing a great variety of 
New Designs for 


Lace Making and 


Embroidery. 


Book No, 6. 
Books 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 





E have recently made U 
Dresses for leading New York society ladies 

and prominent actresses, who are famed for the good 
taste which they display in the selection of their toi 
lettes. Photographs of these ladies and the garments 


some exquimnte Spring 


which we made for them are shown in our new Spring 
10 Cc Catalogue, which is now ready. 
ents | To the lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
Each cost we will mail free this attractive Catalogue and 
. 


a complete line of samples of new materials to select 
from. 

| Our Catalogue Illustrates: 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 


Separate Skirts, $4 up. 





Outing and Blazer Suits, $4 up. 
Bieyele Sults, $4.50 up. 


THE BARBOUR BROS. CO., 


New York. Boston. Philadelphia. _Bieyele Skirts, $3 up. Capes and Jackets. 
Chicago. Cincinnati. St. Louis. Our new designs in Bicycle Skirts are recognized 
Francisco. everywhere as the most practical skirts for wheeling 


that have yet been produced. 





We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
Our line of samples includes the newest materials for 
Spring and Summer wear,many of them being exclusive 
novelties not shown elsewhere. Write to-day for Cata 


logue and sample3; you will get them by return mail 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 
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FRANCES E. WILLARD 

ith of Frances Willard is an unspeakable loss 
world of women. No one soul in all the multi 
so much for her kind as this gracious crea 
vho was called the uncrowned queen of millions, 
is loved almost to the point of adoration by 
worshipped, as one might almost say, 
rever our language is spoken, with an individual de 
ived ancient traditions of loyalty to revered 


le has don 


' nalities. such was ber charm, her magnetism, and the 
h she inspired of her own rectitude, courage, 
“ jom, and unfailing integrity 
An s lent in her youth, at a very early age she 
\ i Profe f Natural Science in the institution of 
! where she had graduated, and was, after that, 
for three years Principal of the Genesee Wesleyan Semi 
t She then spent a couple of years in Europe—fre 
yuently vi ad her subsequently —with a season of close 
wdy in Pari ind on returning home she became the 
Professor of Aistheties in another college, where she ori 
ginated and developed the system of self-government 
whose chief features have since met with the approval of 
i inced ¢ ICHLOTS 
Miss Willard did not rush into what became her life 
wk any blind enthusiasm and hot-headed fanaticism 
haste; but after slow and severe deliberation, and 
" y tentative steps, she identified herself with the agita 
f the Lemperance question, becoming, four years later, 
pl lent of the immense union of women pledged to 
t ulVa f the cause of temperance throughout thé 
country, ullimately extending its work over the entire 
ly 
Bb Frances Willard did not confine her large sym 
pathies to this cause alone Her great heart was open 
to appeal from every quarter, and all kindred subjects 
warmed ! h i interest She was as dec ply con 
cerned in t question of woman suffrage as in that of 
temperance, and hers was the leadership of the Whit 
Cross Society, which has secured from many Legislatures 
more flicient protection for women Delicate and 


ninine in a singular degree had none of that false 
icy which could hinder her from stepping into the 


mire in order to draw a sister out of it 


In the midst of all the varied labor enforced by the 
posts she held she found time for extended reading and 
correspondence, and for the authorship of a number of 
volumes in the line of her thought and purpose. She was 
ib n the later years, to get through an immense amount 
of work through the able assistance of her now sorely 
bereft secretary and friend, Anna Gordon 

With all the necessary and inevitable heat of discussion 
Miss Willard succeeded in rarely making enemies; her 
most violent antagonists respected and admired her—in 
deed, sometimes became her friends. She was seldom 
criticised unhandsomely by those whose criticism signi 
fied, and never ridiculed. Much of this was due to her 
own Christian forbearance, to her recognized and real 
love of humanity, to her genial nature and cordial man 
ners; something, too, to her natural gayety, to her quick 
wit on occasion, and to her all-pervading humor. Nothing 
flagged or was dull where she was, a perpetual sparkle 
lighting the conversation, the drollery of an inner and 
innocent joyousness relieving all the sombre side of life 
She made many sacrifices in the course of time; for she 


literature: but she loved other 
hardly knew the sacrifices 


ved beauty art 


that she 


poetry 
rs 80 much more 


THE WO 


N 1848 Elizabeth Cady Stanton, of New York, Lucretia 

Mott, of Philade Iphia, and three other women drafted a 
call for a woman’'s-rights convention, which was later held 
it Seneca Falls, New York. Thirty-two men and sixty 
eight we signed this cal The resolutions brought 
in at that convention were upon women 8 rights in ren- 
educational, moral, political, and property. All 
were adopted without opposition except the one which 
demanded the right of suffrage. This was finally adopted, 
after heated 1 prolonged discussion 


men 


eral 


na 

A celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of this first 
convention has just 
been held in Washing 
ton. Whether the pro 


rreas of the movement 
for fifty years would 
have satisfied the pe 
calling the con 

vention we will never 
k ‘ Most of them 

edead. However, in 

wniversary con 

vention were women 
who were posse sea of 
the rights which this 
fit convention ae 
manded There were 
! ilarly ordained wo 
men ministers, having 
mre and prosperous 
parishes; women ply 

ians who have been 
most successful in their 
profession business 
women with acknow 
ledged ability; women 

iwvyers, one of whom 
has receive i tee of 
£10.000 in one case 
alone. There were also MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT. 
many women memovers 
of schoo! boards 

W vyoming and Colorado sent two women who are State 
superintendents of instruction—Miss Reel and Miss Pai 
ton. Montana sent Ella Knowles Haskell, ex-Assistant 
Attorney Geveral, while from Colorado came the Hon 
Mrs.‘ ne, member of the House of Representatives, 
and from Utah Hon. Martha H. Cannon, State Senator. 
These women were quite like other women in every way, 


and still in al! places there was an extra attention shown 
them—something which all delegates felt. 

This year the Senators and Representatives from the 
four enfranchised States were often in attendance upon 
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she made. 

on the way. 
everything; and she met, both here and in Europe, the 
loftiest and loveliest minds on terms of perfect equality, 
and she brought back to ber work the results of the finest 


Many compensations, to be sure, came to her 
She saw the best the world has to offer of 


civilization. Her friendship with Lady Henry Somerset 
was one of the most beautiful things in the history of 
womankind, and it afforded her, outside of its own sweet- 
ness and beneficence, many priceless privileges. 

In her public speaking Miss Willard was always very 
convincing. There was a rich music in her voice, with 
varying inflections and intonations at will, with sustained 
monotone where that was most effective. But it was all 
spontaneous, the act of genius; there was nothing studied, 
forced, or artificial about it; you felt her sincerity and her 
deep religious fervor; but her earnestness was ready to be 
relieved by a swift and wise merriment—and meantime 
she was always a most pleasant object to the eye. 

Something more than of medium height, and very well 
made and well clad, she was fair and golden - haired, 
with fine features—strong, but delicately cut—a sensitive 
mouth, a rich soft color, and a large eye of blue-gray that, 
if it could darken with tenderness, could also flash with 
fire. In her youth this beauty was rather extraordinary, 
and in her fiftieth year she looked barely thirty-five, and 
had still a great personal charm. The best likeness | 
know of her is that in Anne Whitney’s beautiful bust, 
which was exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chicago 

Harniet PrRescorr Sporrorp. 


PRINCIPALLY FOR DIVERSION. 

ITERARY criticism is fairly well agreed that fiction 

4 has a mission, while it is equally at variance as to the 
precise nature of the mission—whether it is the duty of 
a novel to teach or preach, to reduce psychological prob 
lems to the last analysis, to play detective and expose 
certain phases of life, or whether it is most fitly employed 
when it simply entertains and leaves the reader in tran 
quil mind when the last chapter is reached. Five spick- 
and-span new novels which have just presented them 
selves to the public will bring up this question anew, and 
because there is diversity of taste and opinion each book is 
sure to find a welcome among some one class of readers. 


The first book at hand is essentially a country story; 
from its open leaves breathe the scent of English hedge- 
rows and the perfume of an old-fashioned garden, and the 
pictures which present themselves are green slopes, clear 
streams, ‘‘turf and hedge-row, stubble-field and red ber 
ries, the ploughman going afield, and the farmer's daugh 
ter lingering by the garden wall,” and, above all, the 
musical peal of bells from the carter’s team dragging the 
great wagon up hill and down dale. For the players in 
this little drama are very humble folk; it is only a smock 
frocked carter, who wooes and wins a country lass out at 
service, who tells his tale of love through the medium of 
eleven rosy golden-streaked Rihstone Pippins. In this 
charming story the author of The Silence of Dean Mait 
land has presented a most creditable piece of work; she 
has proved that in coming close to nature and in taking 
up a humble theme she has lost nothing in power, but has 
gained in daintiness of touch. 


From the peaceful lanes of Devonshire to the expanse 
of bog and the encircling blue hills of Kerry is something 
of an abrupt transition, but in taking up Mr. Norris's 


MAN-SUFFRAGE CON 


the convention, and spoke from both floor 
form. 

President McKinley invited the delegates to 
House, where he graciously received them 

Mrs. John R. McLean gave a luncheon on Miss An- 
thony’s seventy-eighth birthday, February 15, and later 
received the delegates, presenting them to Mrs. General 
Grant. 

Congress granted the delegates a hearing. In the Sen 
ate the speeches were upon the philosophy of the move- 
ment, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and William Lloyd Garrison 


and plat 


the White 


MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 


sending papers, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, ial others presenting verbal arguments. ‘The 
hearing in the House was granted by the Judiciary Com 
mittee, and fifteen of the seventeen members were pres 
ent. 

A part of one evening of the convention was devoted 
to speeches from foreign delegates, and at this session 
Mary Church Terrell (colored), of the school board of Wash- 
ington, gave a history of the progress of colored women. 
She was called out a second time by the audience, and 
showered with roses by her own people. 





REV. ANNA HOWARD SHAW. 
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The Fight for the Crown we leave tranquillity for the 
rush and bustle of the Irish question and the intricacies 
of English political life, with its parties and divisions, its 
rise and overthrow of ministries, and the mingling of the 
eternal womanly in her proper person in the business of 
the day. Mr. Norris presents us to a number of charm- 
ing, well-bred, good-humored, and slightly cynical men 
and women, who gather in London drawing-rooms around 
the afternoon-tea table and indulge in epigrammatic con 
versation and pull the political wires in Liberal or Rad- 
ical interest, as the case may be. Of course the story is 
not all about home-rule and the dissolution of the min- 
istry; love has its share in the tale, though the passion 
never gets above the strictest conventionality; if the sen- 
timent seems a trifle chilly, and the wooing to lack ardor, 
it is quite in keeping with the character of a young man 
who commits the direction of his political career to a 
clever woman, and who allows, with the same happy con- 
fidence, the same woman to make him a happy man as 
the bridegroom of a convenient sister. ‘There are many 
clever contrasts in the book, considerable information on 
political questions, and some good character-drawing, and, 
on the whole, the story is well worth the reading. 


Those who like their fiction well spiced with adven 
ture, even if the element of probability is lacking, will 
find such taste gratified in The Sack of Monte Carlo. 
Not that the audacious looting of the gambling-tables of 
that misconducted Mediterranean paradise ever really oc 
curred, at least as a matter of police record, though the 
adventure is told so seriously by Mr. Frith that, to all 
intents and purposes, we may believe that Mr. Vincent 
Blacker evolved this great scheme in the early morning 
hours in his rooms in Little St. James Street, London; 
that he enlisted fellow-conspirators in the plan, and finally 
carried out a buccaneering campaign as daring and un 
scrupulous as did ever Drake or Raleigh, and with as 
little regard to abstract morality. The whole story is one 
of breathless interest; but when the situations become too 
complicated the irrepressible Teddy or the impossible 
American colonel humorously lightens proceedings. In 
laying the book down one feels convinced that Mr. Frith 
belongs to that mirthful coterie of which Mr. Bangs and 
Mr. Stockton are worthy members. 


The last book to claim attention has for its hero ‘‘ one 
of the most brilliant, picturesque, and capable ruffians 
that even Turkish history can produce.” And the name 
of this amiable character is Ali Pasha, the Lion of 
Janina. When we read Monte Cristo we made this 
worthy’s acquaintance ; then he was endowed with all 
possible virtues, characteristics which Maurus Jékai evi 
dently thinks misplaced. The Ali Pasha of the present 
story is depicted at the close of a long life, cruel, crafty, 
brave, but picturesque in all his depravity. The novel is 
primarily one of incident, and the situations are powerful 
in the extreme, as, for instance, the aged warrior defend 
ing himself in his stronghold against the whole force of 
the Ottoman Empire, and the final yielding to the flag of 
truce as a concession to the one woman who faithfully 
loved him. Aside from the incident of the story the 
novel contains fine studies of character and contrasts be 
tween Turk and Greek, not always in favor of the latter. 
The concluding episode is the annihilation of the Janis 
saries, v>ich comes as a mere inessential, as the interest 
ceases wien Ali’s head looked down on the mob “ from 
the silver pedestal in front of the Seraglio.” A. W. 5S 


VENTION. 


Miss Anthony, it is needless to say, was the one promi 
nent figure of the convention. So closely is ber life inter- 
woven with the association she represents that she does 
not know herself where the dividing-line is. She is 
possessed of remarkable vigor. She walked to and 
from the Columbia Theatre three times a day, making 
thirty blocks; presided over eighteen sessions of the con 
vention; attended the seven executive-committee meetings 
and the twelve sessions of the business committee. These 
latter meetings were often held after the evening sessions, 
and lasting till midnight. Next to Miss Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and Car 
rie Chapman-Catt are 
the leaders of the as 
sociation. The former 
is a» woman of great 
oratorical powers, and 
is constantly in the 
field. The latter has 
charge of the cam 
paign work and of or 
ganization. 

The following offi 
cers were elected for 
the year — honorary 
president, Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, New 
York; president, Susan 
B. Anthony; vice-pres 


ident at large, Rev 
Anna H. Shaw; cor 


responding secretary, 
Rachel Foster Avery ; 


recording secretary, 
Alice Stone  Black- 
well; treasurer, Har 


riet Taylor Upton; au 
ditors, Laura Clay, 
Catharine Waugh Mc 
Cullouch ; chairman 
committee on organi 
zation, Carrie Chap 
man-Catt. Mrs. McCullouch is a lawyer in good practice 
in Chicago, and was admitted to practice in the Supreme 
Court during the convention. For the first time in the 
history of the movement, all Southern States but one sent 
representatives, and the speakers from the South delight- 
ed the audiences. 

Whether the enfranchisement of women is a thing to be 
desired is an unsettled question, but this anniversary cele 
bration showed that the sentiment in its favor had grown 
more rapidly in the last ten years than it had in all the 
preceding forty. Harriet TayLtor Upton. 
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SILK WAIST STRAPPED WITH VELVET RIBBON. 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 52.—({See Page 239.) 


‘~~ new shirt- waists, as worn across the water, are ex 

ceedingly attractive because of their quaint and odd 
effects in trimming, which are constantly multiplying as 
the season advances. Decided favor is shown this spring 
to the new fancy waists which are fitted to the figure in 
the front and back. These French waists are usually 
lined, and the elaborate trimmings are applied after the 
bodice has been closely fitted. hey are frequently 
trimmed with bands of ribbon 

One of the new spring fancies is illustrated in a bodice 
of Wedgwood-blue silk strapped with blue velvet of a 
much darker shade. The front is original, made with a 
wide box-pleat banded in the darker tone. This box-pleat 
is bordered each side with double ruffles of hem-stitched 
lawn—a French fancy for trimming silk, and even cloth. 
The bodice has little basque s set over the hips and bac k, 
with vertical rows of velvet, which are a continuation of 
thuse from the shoulder seams. The sleeves, of the small 
variety one now sees on all fancy bodices, are finished at 
the wrist with plain lawn cuffs, and trimmed in the same 
style as the rest of the bodice, with velvet lines in a diago- 
nal direction. The band at the throat is arranged for a 
detachable collar, which is worn with a cravat of the same 
material as the waist, and likewise banded. The belt is 
of velvet with an old silver buckle. In the back of the 
corsage similar vertical bands and pleats recur to corre- 
spond with the front. Quantity of material required— 
four yards of silk; one-half yard of lawn; one piece of 
velvet ribbon. Accompanying the corsage is the new 
form of sailor hat in a dark blue straw, a simple velvet 
and silk scarf being twisted lightly around the crown and 
finished with a loose soft bow in the centre 


A most unique model is a pale tan taffeta fitted smooth 
ly without seams, and decorated with deeply shaded 
brown ribbons, forming a Figaro effect, front and back 
The ends of these ribbons are attached under the square 
bow of the broad collar. Across the bust, at graceful in 
tervals, are round bias folds—a very popular Parisian 





TAILOR SHIRT-WAIST—FRONT VIEW 
Cut Paper Pattern No. &% (See Page 239.) 








PARIS FANCY WAISTS AND TAILOR SHIRT-WAIST, WITH CUT PATTERNS. 


TAFFETA WAIST WITH 
BIAS FOLDS. 





WAIST WITH YOKE OF RUSSIAN EMBROIDERY. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 58.—{See Page 239.) 


novelty—in pointed form. This bodice but- 
tons up the back, which stamps it as up to 
date. Little double folded ruffles trim the 
lower edge in basque form. The waist- 
band is also of ribbon, fastened with a coral 
and steel clasp. The sleeves are composed 
of vertical rows of rolled bias folds, and are 
tied with bands and bows of ribbon, which 
push the fulness to the top in puff effect, 
producing a quaint old-fashioned appearance 
that is very attractive. They are terminated 
at the hand with tiny ruffles similar to those 
of the basque. The capote is of tan crum- 
pled silk straw, in wave effect. Three shin- 
ing brown wings are tucked into the curves. 


One of the new model waists is made of 
plissé goods, Liberty satin, linen, or soft silk, 
trimmed with entre-deux of lace put on in 
points which meet in front. Between the 
fronts of the waist are full jabots of lace, 
while at the throat is a bow of ribbon fast- 
ened with a rhinestone buckle. The collar 
is high and turned over, and has an inside 
stock of whiteribbon. The sleeves are made 
of bands of plissé and entre-deux of lace. 
The material and coloring, of course, can be 
changed to suit one’s fancy; but a very pret- 
ty effect is had in making it up in steel- 
blue linen, with a cravat of blue linen to 
match, and the collar of white taffeta. With 
this waist the most effective belt is fancy 





FANCY WAIST OF PLISSE SILK WITH LACE 
INSERTION. 


passementerie studded with turquoise. Trimmings of a 
horizontal effect are in favor for these fancy waists, es- 
pecially since some of the fulness has been taken out of 
the body of the waist itself. Where such an arrangement 
of bands is absolutely unbecoming, the perpendicular straps 
shown in the figst illustration on this page come into play. 


A light-weight fancy wool in wistaria-color is the ma- 
terial of another imported model. A yoke of Russian 
embroidery, which is most lavishly used in Paris at pres- 
ent, is outlined in the back, as well as in the front, with 
three tiny ruffles of lawn bound with black gauze ribbon. 
These little frills graduate to the waist, where they are 
confined by a pointed and rather narrow satin girdle. 
The collar of the same satin, draped, is finished with a 
corresponding ruffle. The sleeves, in a diminutive mut- 
ton-leg style, are adorned at the wrist with two tiny 
black - bordered frills. Quantity of material required— 
two and a quarter yards of woollen material; three- 
quarters of a yard of satin; one-half yard of lawn; one 
piece of narrow ribbon; one yard of embroidery. With 
this is worn a turban of crushed satin, encircled with 
abundant folds of black muslin, terminating in a great 
rosette at the side and back. The only touch of trimming 
is a bird-of-paradise tail which sweeps about the back. 


In direct contrast to these French waists is a new util- 
ity shirt-waist, one of the tailor models, with smaller 
sleeves than last year, embodying one of the best New 
York styles, especially suitable for striped ginghams and 
percales. The fulness of the front is gathered or pleated 
into a small space at both neck and waist-line. The back 
has a slight fulness under the pointed yoke. The neck is 
finished for wearing plain collars and cravats in tailor 
style. The shirt sleeve, with few gathers at the top-.and 
wrist, has a broad straight cuff. The appropriate finish 
of this waist is a jaunty leather belt. Quantity of material 
required —three and a quarter yards of thirty-two-inch 
cotton goods. 





TAILOR SHIRT-WAIST—BACK VIEW. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 54.— (See Page 239.) 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


“CAM SEEKING ME TO WOO, 0 


— was gn ominous gloom preceding this lunch 

eon. The leaden morning had turned to rain—a 
solid, heavy, steady downpour; the trees stood erect and 
motionless, not a leaf stirring, as if they had been moulded 
out of some sombre metal; all the color had gone from 
the world; the river was dark and drumly; the houses, 
roads, embankments displayed the same melancholy hue; 
the impending heavens were livid and featureless, and 
bearing down on the earth as with the obscuration of an 
eclipse ; the distant woods, and the cultivated uplands, 
and the higher hills beyond had almost disappeared be 
hind the watery vei Not a bird chirped in the bushes 
the sea-gulis had all fled away back to the Moray Firth; 
the patient oxen out in the fields had drawn nearer to the 
hedge at the end of the garden, but indeed there was little 
shelter for them. The dining-room was dismal, wanting 
its usual display of flowers 

And yet, as the forenoon wore on, the loftier. slopes of 
the Castle hill seemed to be looking at something afar off 
—seemed to be conscious of some light somewhere; there 
came a warmth into the gray white tone of the skies, wet 
as they were; in time there was a faint suggestion of 
silver here and there as the rain lessened and lessened; 
the blackbirds began to ‘‘click -click!” in the laurel 
bushes; over by the Devil’s Kirn, under the drooping 
rowans and alders, one could almost have imagined that 
a trembling ray of sunshine had wandered down to touch 
the stealthy current; the air grew milder and more mild 
to the cheek; the skies were lifting; here and there a 
streak of faint turquoise blue declared itself overhead; 
a stirring of southerly wind went through the leaves, and 
they seemed to be shaking themselves dry; and at last, 
with the Castle hill lighting up to a rich golden green, 
and with a shivering of diamonds on the river, and with 
a universal jubilation in hedge-row and shrubbery, the 
splendor burst forth, and spread far and wide, while a 
rainbow spanning the Black Isle announced the retreat of 
the storm 

And with the breaking up of the heavens and the an 
nouncement of a glorious day there simultaneously en 
tered the drawing-room of Glengarva House a young 
man, himself effulgent, radiant, and jocundly smiling ; 
he was very smartly dressed, too, if rather in a horsy 
fashion (‘‘ Well groomed,” Eelin said to herself, contempt- 
uously); and at once, when he had sat down, he began to 
entertain the two ladies with an account of various re- 
cent escapades and experiences of his own, which he ap 
peared to regard as humorous. His talk was mainly ad 

* Begun in Hagrer’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXL 


ESCAPADES, 


WILD EELIN:* 


ADVENTURES, 
BY WILI 


AND 


IAM BLACK. 

dressed to Mrs. Macdonald—who responded with the gra- 
cious courtesy she extended to every one; but all the 
while his admiring looks were bent upon Miss Eelin, who 
did not quite so graciously respond. Of course, when he 
spoke to her direct, she had to turn to him; and he 
seemed perfectly unaware that the measured civility of 
her manner and the calm observation of her eyes indicated 
only too clearly the immense distance that lay between 
him and her. The proud beauty of her features, the some 
what haughty expression of the lines of her lips, in no 
wise abashed him; nay, they rather attracted him; they 
tantalized him. this jade was worth the winning! And 
so he went on—after his apologies for having come too 
early: beaming he was, and self-satisfied, and happy, and 
facetious: he knew he was a devil of a fellow to fascinate 
the other sex. But how quickly her demeanor changed 
when there appeared at the door of the drawing-room a 
tall, broad-shouldered, fair-haired, uncouth-looking stu 
dent, whose apprehensive shyness seemed to precede him 
as he advanced. And of course she was the first to meet 
him and welcome him ; and now it was— 

**Oh. Mr. Gilchrist, how grateful I am to you! You 
have said in the Observer just what I was thinking! Will 
they see it, do you think?—the oafs—the cowards—to in- 
sult a woman like that! It was so kind of you! And I 
hope the writing did not keep you up too late!” 

At this moment the mamma interposed, to introduce 
her guests, and with a single glance the two men seemed 
to take the measure of each other; then they all of them 
trooped into the dining - room, and took their places—a 
partie carrée 

And again Wild Eelin showed clearly enough in which 
direction she was determined to bestow her favor; for 
she turned aside from the continuous and complacent ego- 
tisms of the young peer, and did her very best to amuse 
her other neighbor. Nor was it difficult; for he was a 
quickly responsive audience ; his low, quiet laugh fol 
lowed her through her merry cantrips; and merry indeed 
she was, with all sorts of reckless paradoxes, and mis- 
chievous inventions, and impossible stories. Is it true 
that any Englishman ever remonstrated with an Ameri 
can for his interest in antiquities, informing him that 
there was nothing in Europe half so old as the American 
young man? Who was the American, on the other hand, 
who observed that the feature which had most impressed 
him in England was the gigantic forests, and, on being 
asked by an amazed Englishman what were these forests, 
replied —chestnuts? Which was the South American 
Republic that advertised in the newspapers, as an attrac 
tion to visitors, ‘‘ Revolutions got up while you wait”? 
These mad things flew about: and Archie Gilchrist langhed 
to himself as it were; and Mountmahon looked puzzled— 


BITTER SORROWS. 


but none the less did he direct aduring glances towards 
the wilful, wayward, nimble-witted lass who seemed to 
be filling all the atmosphere with playful summer light 
nings. Nor did the warm and adoring glances escape the 
observation of the other guest; and well could he surmise 
what was portended by them; it was not for him to har 
bor any protest. Only, there came back into his mind a 
dim, strange, half-pathetic wish he had formed that his 
mother, the old woman in Dingwall, should for a brief 
minute or so gaze upon, and perhaps say a word to, this 
brilliant and beautiful creature who had for a season hon 
ored him, and lifted him up out of his proper station by 
an acquaintanceship that he knew must end. That his 
mother and Eelin Macdonald of Kinvaig should meet, and 
look upon each other—that was now the summit of his 
ambition; and thereafter ?—well, the Cape Mounted Po 
lice, most likely, and a haunting forgetfulness of the land 
of glens and hills. 

Luncheon over, they returned to the drawing-room, and 
here again ‘* White Cockade ” continued her erratic flights 
of jesting and raillery and sarcasm, for she was in a gay 
mood; and if the droop of Lord Mountmahon’s under lip 
showed that he did not always comprehend, nevertheless 
his delighted eyes could dwell on the animated color of 
her complexion, and the audacity of her demeanor, and 
the handsome set of her head, even when it was turned 
away from him, as it generally was. But in time he grew 
fidgety; he looked at his watch once or twice; and at 
length he said: 

‘* I'm sure you'll pardon me, Mrs. Macdonald; but you 
know I told you I had to leave by the three-o'clock 
steamer; and if you wouldn’t mind giving me a couple of 
minutes’ quiet talk—out there in the garden—” 

She rose at once, in gentle acquiescence; and Archie 
Gilchrist, not quite knowing what were the usages of po- 
lite society, rose also, and said he would bid her good-by; 
whereupon Wild Eelin outdid all her previous effrontery. 

**Are you going into the town, Mr. Gilchrist?” she said, 
in the most innocent fashion. ‘‘If you'll wait a moment 
till I get my Tam I'll walk in with you: I’ve a heap of 
things to do in the shops.” And thus it was that the 
party was broken up—Mountmahon and his hostess pass 
ing out by the French window on to the lawn, where they 
could converse undisturbed. : 

‘Gilchrist, did you say—Gilchrist?” asked his lordship, 
when they were out of hearing. ‘ Rum- looking card, 
Too intelligent for a nob, and too modest for a snob: 
should take him to be a kind of newspaper Johnny 

‘Mr. Gilchrist is on the staff of the Invernish Odserr- 
er,” responded his companion—who, poor soul, was all in 
a flutter: she guessed what was coming. 

**Ha?—I have an eye, you sce,” continued his lordship, 














who was evidently highly pleased by the success of his 


conjecture I’m not blind. I can twig. And I shouldn't 
be surprised, now,” he proceeded, more warily, ‘if there 
wa nething between those two?” 

Between 

Yes: between your daughter and this newspaper chap: 
they seem pretty thick.” He did not turn to her with this 

ry; he was pressing down a daisy or two with the toe 
e bis boot 

Oh, but I assure you, Lord Mountmahon, there is no 
thi f that kind at all—oh no!” the mother said, with 
perhaps unnecessary emphasis Mr. Gilchrist is quite a 
recent acquaintance. But Eelin and he have much in com 
mon—literary schemes, and so forth; and they see a good 
deal of each other, no doubt; but there is nothing beyond 
tha 

We now, my dear lady, let’s have it out,” he said, 
with a sudden burst of frankness. “If there’s no one else 
in the way, I want to make your daughter my wife; there’s 
the truth plump and plain; fair, square, and aboveboard— 
that's my motto. And I must have you on my side; that’s 
what I've come for to-day; it’s to secure your help—your 
ulvocacy; you must be on my side, don’t you see, and then 
everything will go as right as a trivet. Oh, I know there 
ire objections,” he went on—for he noticed that involun 
tarily had glanced at the mourning-band on his arm 

loo suddenly —too unexpected: that's what every well 
‘ lucted young lady is expected to exclaim; but sup 
posing we take all that for granted, and come to business 
Strike while the iron’s hot—that’s my motto. If a certain 
unfortunate accident is thought to be too recent—oh, well, 
it ‘ll soon be forgotten; and I want your help, my dear 
uly—your persuasion: for there’s no time like the pres 
ent; you only live once; and if you let opportunities slip 
through your fingers, why, some other fellow steps in, 
don't you know 

But, Lord Mountmahon,” Eelin’s mother protested 
and she was nervous and anxious and agitated, though she 
had clearly foreseen that this responsibility would be 
thrust upon her, ‘how ean I do what you ask? It is far 
too serious a matter. Eelin must judge for herself: I dare 
not interfere. My life has been devoted to her; her hap 
pin is my constant thought, day and night; and if any 
wlyi of mine were to be ill-judged, were to lead to some 
terrible disappointment, how could I bear that?” 

Oh, come, come he said good-humoredly. ™ Disap- 
pointment why—where—how—what? I would take 
pretty od care of her, you may depend: and I've knocked 
ibout: I know a trick or two: I tell you, she shall have 
the best of everything And I'm not such a bad sort of a 
cus vith a little reform thrown in; and that’s what I'm 
bent on; yes, 1 am; make it worth my while, and I'll do 
iunything—in reason. In reason, of course. Champagne, 
now; they do say I drink too much champagne, and that 
I'll have gout, and lumbago, and sciatica, and every mor- 
tal kind of tomfoolery, sooner or later. Well, I'll stop 
now. Yes, I will. Excellent opportunity—a sufficient 
inducement Not a drop more. Oh, I can practise self- 
denial when I choose; yes, I can; blessed if 1 drink an 
other drop of champagne. Beer for breakfast; claret at 
luncheon; a good old port at dinner and one or two 


whiskeys and soda to finish up the night with—but nota 


drop of champagne. Then there's the fisticuffing crew 
I'\| have done with them; yes, I will; though it may be a 
tough job; they're a roughish lot; and if I drive them off 
they'll try to do me a mischief, Lam well aware of that 


Sut when youth and beauty calls, you've got to buck up 
und L imagine your daughter wouldn't care to come into 
contact with such an unruly gang. Then there’s my gee 


gees; capital excuse for getting rid of those old crocks 
horse-hair trunks that have been fostered on me when I 
was half screwed. I'll retire from the turf altogether 
yes, I will—anything to please her—when the engagement 
is settled 

But, Lord Mountmahon, you don’t know Eelin!” the 
mother exclaimed 

Itaven't I two eyes?” he retorted 

But—but ; 

No, no; no more ‘ but—buts’,” he said, with a most 
conquering smile You know quite well most girls 
would like the position; and she shall have me for her 
humble and most obedient slave. And I can look after 
her: you trust me. Ask any one who knows me whether 
I can order a dinner or not; just ask them; can I order a 
dinner or can't 1? And do you think I would lug her 
sway to some foreign country, to stare at mountains and 


old castles? Not me! What do I care about mountains, 
or old castles either? A tidy suite of rooms at the Old 
Ship at Brighton—tine October weather—a well-mettled 
team waiting for you every morning at eleven; that’s my 


idea of a honey-moon; and away you go to the tootle-too 
of the horn—Lewes— W orthing—Eastbourne—any where; 
then a rattling good lunch; and back in the afternoon in 


plenty of time to dress fordinner. That’sliving. That's 
doing things well and proper. She'd be looked after, 
don’t you fear. And I'm not difficult to get on with. I 


call myself rather good-natured ; yes, do. If she was late 

in getting ready, | wouldn't quarrel; I can pass the time 

first rate; killin’ flies with an elastic band would do—” 
An elastic band?” repeated the Bean-an-Tighearn ; the 


happy loquacity of this young man had rather bewildered 
het 

Oh, yes, don’t you know ? If the flies have been wor- 
rying you during your quiet snoozle in the morning be- 
fore breakfast, or in the afternoon perhaps, you can begin 


und take it out of them: a tolerably big elastic band, and 
i little practice in firing will soon get you even with 
them. You can't shoot them flying—I'll admit that; but 


you've just got them on toast when they're walking about 
ithe table or settled on the wall; for they can’t see this 
missile until it’s on to them like a hundred o’ bricks. 
Well I'm easily amused. I'm not diffi 
cult to get on with. Of course, I know it’s an awful lot- 
tery, is marriage. You never can tell whether the woman 
will turn out a sulker or a giddy prattler—” 
Is there no other kind of woman, Lord Mountmahon?” 
his companion asked 
Yes, there is,” be answered, with conviction. ‘‘ There 
is the woman who is a combination—who sulks to you 
ind giddy-prattles to everybody else. However, we're not 
‘ing to anticipate evil, on this auspicious occasion. For 
it is an auspicious occasion, isn't it? And you'll carry my 
to the young lady; and you'll plead my cause; 
snd let me have her answer as soon as possible. I shall 
b. down at Kinvaig until Thursday next. A post-card— 


as | was saying, 


nessagve 
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asixpenny telegram — would send me into a seventh 
heaven of delight; and then, naturally, all the formal 
wooing could be proceeded with at one’s Icisure, when 
once the engagement was understood. ‘Tell her, if I 
haven't got refinement—that’s what they talk about as if 
it was a kind of re ligion—if 1 haven't got culture—that’s 
what they call it—culture!—the jugginses who don’t 
know a horse’s fetlocks from his withers—at least I'd 
stand by her in sickness: ah, wouldn't I, though! It’s 
all very well of my uncles to talk of me as The Hog 

pretty language—elegant language—The Hog: at all 
events I don’t condescend to call names, or 1 might say 
something about them too—the sanctimonious humbugs, 
clinging on to the coat tails of the sky-pilots!—put a penny 
in the slot and out ‘ll come a snivelling hymn! Well, I 
must be off: just enough time to get back to the hotel and 
drive along to the steamer. And you'll let me know, Mrs 
Macdonald, won't you? A post-card—a sixpenny tele- 
gram—sent down to Kinvaig—” 

** But, surely—” 

‘* Now, now, my dear lady,” he said, with laughing im 
petuosity, “I must stop all those ‘ buts.’ If it were Miss 
Eelin herself, I could understand. The coyness and re- 
luctance shown by a young damsel is only a part of the 
game.” 

‘I will take 
mother. 
‘With a little persuasion added ?” 
sidiously 

But this woman, gentle as she might be and generously 
disposed towards all created things, was also scrupu 
lously honest. “I—I cannot pledge myself,” she said, 
trembling the while 

But you'll do your best for me, won't you?” he said, 
confidently. ‘‘ And I shall be looking out for the tele- 
gram, don't you forget! Happy is the wooing that isn’t 
long a-doing—that’s my motto. And the young lady can 
be as coy as ever she likes; and I'll be as patient a lover 
as ever was seen—in reason, don't you know—in reason: 
procrastination is the thief of time. Yes, and by Jove I'll 
miss my steamer! Good-by, Mrs. Macdonald. I am re- 


your message, Lord Mountmahon,” said 


the 
; he interposed, in 


lying on you, mind. Ifa girl turns out flighty, her mother 
can show her what the common-sense of things is. And 
don’t forget about the Old Ship at Brighton. Tell her 


that: that 
trust to me 
ried away, 


ll fetch her: she'll be well looked after—you 
Good. by—good-by!” And therewith he hur 
leaving behind him a very miserable woman. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


AN ESCAPADE. 


Now when Eelin Macdonald and Archie Gilchrist set 
off to walk into the town of Invernish it would have been 
hard to say which of them was the more embarrassed; but 
presently her sense of fun predominated; she knew that 
she had flung herself, as it were, on this extremely modest 
young man; and she knew also that it lay with her to 
rescue him out of his shyness. And so she said, with a 
most ingenuous air (the laughter in her eyes demurely con- 
cealing itself) 

“Oh, Mr. Gilchrist, I suppose you are quite 
with the poems and songs of Hector Macneill?’ 

‘ Yes, indeed,” he said, emphatically. It was an im 
measurable relief to him to find something suggested about 
which he could talk with knowledge; for this crowning 
favor of hers had somewhat unuerved him: it had never 
entered into his imagination that Miss Eelin and himself 
would be walking into the town together—in the daylight, 
so that all folk should see. 

** Well, I hope you will agree with me that he has never 
had sufficient recognition?” she proceeded—and the laugh 
ter in her eyes was decorously dying out 

**T am convinced of it,” he said, with energy surns 
gets everything, Hector Macneil! nothing—l mean, from 
the literary world, But I can tell you this, Miss Mac 
donald, that among the working-classes in Scotland Hector 
Macneill is oftener sung than Burns. I know. I was a 
clerk in Struthers’s, in Union Street; and I had to take 
the keys in the morning ; and I could hear what the men 
would be singing to themselves, at their work in the early 
hours. Was it Burns? No, it was not. It was ‘ Dinna 
think, bonnie lassie, I'm gaun to leave thee.” Or it was 
‘Jeanie’s:black e’e.’ Or it was ‘Whaur hae ye been a’ 
the day, my boy Tammy? Or it was ‘Come under my 
plaidie, the nicht’s gaun to fa’... And when one of the 
girls in the shop—Struthers being out—took to humming 
something, as like as not it would be ‘I ne'er lo’ed a 
laddie but ane, and he ne’er lo’ed a lassie but me.’ Bulk 
for bulk I say there’s better stuff in Hector Macneill’s 
songs than in Burns’s. Ah, but it’s little use talking that 
way; for every now and again, amid all the obvious in- 
sincerity, Burns comes out with a line that is like a flame 
—so true it is, and transcending. Who but he could have 
written ‘O my love is like a red, red rose’?” 

He had turned to her; there was a tremor of emphasis 
in his speech—insomuch that she lowered her eyes; nor 
did he know that he was addressing her so earnestly until 
one of two small boys who were on the river-bank called 
out, in the vilest of south-country accents, to his com- 
panion— 

“Oh, jist hear till him, Jock! They're 
thae twa! Fegs, they're no blate!” 

And then Wild Eelin, with her color consciously man 
tling—and extremely mortified that such should be the 
case—burried on with the discourse. 

**Don't you think,” said she, ‘‘that it would be only 
fair if an edition of Macneill’s songs and poems were 
brought out—to give him a fair chance?” 

‘Why, again and again I have thought of it!” he ex 
claimed. ‘Only, his literary baggage is not great. I 
have sometimes wondered whether Tannahill might not 
be added in to such a volume—” 

‘Why not ?” sbe said. 

‘If you knew, as I know,” he went on, “‘ how deep in 
the hearts of the poorer of our Scotch folk lie Tannahill’ 8 
songs—singing themselves there, in a kind of way—" 

“Oh, but surely 1 do know,” she protested. Does 
not everybody know? ‘London's Bonnie Woods and 
Braes '"—” 

** And ‘ Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane '"— 

‘Aye; and ‘Let us go, lassie, go, to the braes o’ Bal 
quither ’—” 

** And ‘O, are ye sleepin’, Maggie?’” 

*“‘And ‘Gloomy winter's now awa’”,’ 
capping him at every turn. 


familiar 


too— 


laud and lass, 


” 


she continued, 
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‘And ‘Thou Bonnie Wood o’ Craigiclea’—there were 
two of the girls in the shop could sing that very well as a 
duet—when Struthers chanced to be out." 

** And then there’s ‘ Barrochan Jean ’—” 

But at this he looked puzzled. 

‘* Barrochan?” 

And then she took to laughing as she repeated the 
lines— 

“'Tis hinna ye heard, man, o’ Barrochan Jean ? 
And hinna ye heard, man, o’ Barrochan Jean! 
How death and starvation came o’er the haill nation, 
She wrought sic mischief wi’ her twa pawky e’en ; 
The lads and the lasxes were dying in dizzens, 
The taen killed wi’ love, and the tither wi" spleen; 
The ploughing, the sawing, the shearing, the mawing, 
A’ wark was forgotten for Barrochan Jean.” 


* Miss Macdonald—” said he, when she interrupted him. 

‘Mr. Gilchrist,” said she, *‘I am going to ask you to 
call me by my right name. I am ‘ Miss Macdonald’ only 
to strangers.” 

“Oh, it is so kind of you, Miss Eelin, then,” he said, 
blushing very hotly; ‘“‘we might bring out a volume 
combining the two poets—Macneill and Tannahill—” 

* Why, that is an excellent idea!” she cried, gayly, as 
she swung along—and she seemed to be extremely happy 
—she appeared to have escaped from something—she was 
rejoicing in this companionship and its sympathetic com- 
munion of souls. ‘‘ A plain, unpretentious volume, easily 
within the means of those who would appreciate it most. 
I think Mr. Edel would publish it for us. It would not 
be a costly venture. Then there would have to be an 
explanatory introduction, and a biography of each of the 
poets, and notes. I would do the one memoir—Hector 
Macneill for choice—if you will do the other; but of 
course your name alone would be on the title- page as 


editor- - 
** But why, Miss Eelin?” he remonstrated. 

**Oh, well,” she answered him, lightly, ‘* you are a pro- 
fessional, you know—you are a man of letters—and I am 
only an amateur—” 

**Miss Eelin, you do not understand,” he continued, 
anxiously, ‘‘for it will put clearer the relationship be- 
tween you and me while that lasts. I am not a man of 
letters at all. It is only a matter of weeks since I joined 
the staff of the Invernish Observer; before that I was a 
clerk in Struthers’s shop. I wanted you to know—so that 
there should be no false pretences—and then you will not 

say that I had presumed, that I had deceived you—when 
—when you choose to pass on—” 

** Pass on?” she repeated. 

** Well,” said he—and he was unmistakabby agitated— 
“‘when the Queen, up there in the Highlands, at Braemar 
or Balmoral, stops some poor cottar or shepherd lad, and 
says a few kindly words to him, it is nothing to her; it 
is merely the generous instinct of the moment; she passes 
on, and forgets. But as for him he has received the crown- 
ing honor and treasure of his life—its one memory to cher- 
ish and be proud of—” 

Perhaps there was something in the tone of his voice; 
perhaps there was something of mere physical breathless 
ness; perhaps an unusual pallor in his cheeks; but at all 
events Wild Eelin came to consider that the situation was 
extremely critical; she hardly knew why. And she said 
to him, almost reproachfully— 

“IT can hardly guess at your meaning, 
but if it is what it seems to be, why, was there ever such 
an absurd exaggeration! Where's your gospel? Where's 
your badge of liberty and equality?) Have you forgotten 
that ‘a man’s a man for a’ that ’?” 

Ile pulled himself up. He had achieved his object. 
He had given her to understand. He had cleared the 
ground. And if now she still wished to extend some 
small measure of favor toward him, good and well; but 
if the Queen chose to pass on without another thought of 
the poor wayfarer, that also was good and well; and he 
would hold his treasure of remembrance, and be grateful 
with a lifelong gratitude. 

“Oh,” he said, rather shamefacedly. “‘A man’s a 
man for a’ that’ is more a definition of the attitude of a 
man towards other men—” 

‘Oh, is that it?” said she, mocking at him. ‘Then 
you cut out half the human race from the application of 
your braggart song? That is something, at least. That 
is a concession. Well, now, Mr. Gilchrist, be guided by 
me; and we'll cut out the other half; and we'll reduce that 
famous piece to what it is—not the expression of the 
sentiment of the human race, of half the human race, or 
any section of the human race, but the expression of a 
single individual's irritable and morbid jealousy and envy 
and vanity.” 

But at this he burst out laughing; he knew she was 
merely trying to make mischief—to pick a quarrel with 
him; and so all he said to this saucy damsel was— 

‘I'm glad we've got past the Castle hill.” 

“ Why ?” she demanded. 

‘Because it would have fallen on us if it had over- 
heard.” 

By this time they were come to the Suspension- 
bridge; but she did not strike off at right angles to go 
into the town; she continued on her way along the river- 
front, so that now they were passing the open space into 
which Iain Ruadh had collected his sheep, while on the 
other side was the dingy black-gray building of the In- 
vernish Observer. She regarded the lugubrious - looking 
square stone block, with its small, dim windows. 

‘I suppose it is ‘all shut up?” she said. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered her. ‘‘ Not a soul j in the place, 
I should imagine, on a Saturday afternoon.’ 

‘I have never been over a printing establishment,” 
observed vaguely 

**Oh, but if you would like to look through,” said he, 
with an instant alertness. ‘‘] can easily manage that. 
The old woman who keeps the keys lives just across the 
lane; she would come and unlock door by door for us. 
What do you say? Would you like it?” 

‘I should like it immensely!” she answered him with- 
out a moment's hesitation: she was always ready for any 
kind of haphazard adventure. 

And so, in a few minutes’ time, these two were being 
ushered into a sombre passage leading from the lane into 
the interior of the building; at the end of the passage 
they found a corkscrew little stair, by which they gained 


Mr. Gilchrist; 


she 


the corridor above; and then the old woman with the 
keys proceeded to conduct them through the mysterious 
and silent offices, herself as silent as her surroun 


ings. It 
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was an eerie kind of perambulation. The long compos- 
ing-room, in especial, had an aspect of absolute loneliness 
and desolation; not even a friendly ghost was there, 
standing at one of the cases, setting up imaginary type. 
As for the dark masses of metal in the engine -room, 
a still deeper gloom enveloped these; and there was a 
kind of threatening air about their cold and slumbering 
strength; they seemed to resent this intrusion upon their 
profound solitude and stillness. Sometimes Wild Eelin, 
who was an impressionable sort of young woman, drew 
back a little: she did not care to penetrate further into 
those gulfs of shadow. 

And then the explorers got them away to the front part 
of the building, which was of a more cheerful outlook; 
and here they took possession of Mr. Grieve’s room, with 
its bound files of the London papers, its rows of books of 
reference, its atlases, manuals, dictionaries, and directo- 
ries, and, conspicuous on the writing-table in the middle 
of the floor, its tin canister of tobacco. Eelin, who loved 
the light rather than the darkness, quickly recovered her 
spirits; nay, when she had examined everything with the 
greatest interest and curiosity, she grew merry and mis- 
chievous. She would have Mr. Grieve know of this un- 
pardonable visitation; she would leave a message for him, 
as from the land of spirits, and pin it on to his desk. 

“ What, then,” said she, turning to her companion, and 
fixing those glorious blue eyes of hers on his with a quite 
unthinking fearlessness of challenge; ‘‘ what do you think? 
Rhyme? A Jittle posy, with a knot of ribbon tied round 
the foot? It must be awfully clever, you know, to atone 
for our abominable impudence in coming into his room. 
And I'm not very good at impromptus,” she continued, 
sadly. ‘‘ My little jests are of the escalier—” 

**T don’t think you would tind other people say so, Miss 
Eelin,” he observed, smiling: indeed he had himself recol- 
lections of the shafts of summer lightning that she could 
send (berself giggling all the while) round an afternoon 
tea table when she had been provoked. 

“But begin, Mr. Gilchrist, begin!” she said, impatient- 
ly —and she sat down, and got hold of a writing-pad. 
“Tell me what to say—* Ode to a Sub-Editor found ab- 
sent’—how shall we begin? ‘O wiiding bird that for a 
time hast flown, from out—from out the downy shelter of 
thy nest. By what far streamlets flutterest thou alone, 
by what—by what—by what dim valleys in the golden 
west?’ Goon, Mr. Gilchrist—now you go on!” 

‘Not I!" he said, “‘when you are doing so magnifi- 
cently!” But in truth he was hardly thinking of the 
sham poetry; rather he was thinking of the extraordinary 
charm and fascination that the mere presence of this 
splendid creature seemed to confer on these poor offices. 
Would the atmosphere ever lose this radiance that now 
permeated it? Would he ever, coming into this room, 


kK ASTER-TIDE has become a season for gift-making 
4 almost as widely recognized as that of the Christmas 
holidays, only that the pretty things offered to friends 
partake of a daintier and more springlike character than 
during the winter days of giving. 

A lamp shade, especially suitable for a country house, is 
large, and made of cream-white etching-paper. It curves 
out at the bottom and rarrows at top, and is so simple 
that it can be easily made by any one with a little skill. 
First measure the wire frame which is to hold the shade, 
then cut an exact pattern from brown paper and fit it to 
the frame. When found to fit just right lay the paper 
pattern on the etching-paper, and cut carefully. Next 
fasten the sides with paste or tiny gilt paper-fasteners; the 
shade is then ready to be placed on the frame and deco- 
rated. As fancy shirrings and rufflings are no longer so 
popular as formerly for ornamental lamp-coverings, the 
only embellishment needed is hand-painting. First lay 
on with gilt a narrow band top and bottom, to serve as a 
framework for the scene to be used. This may be a 
hunting picture if the shade is to be presented to a friend 
fond of horses, and should reach around the entire circle. 
On one side will be the pack of hounds giving chase to the 
fox, and followed by the sportsmen in gay scarlet coats; 
farther around,an unlucky rider who has had a tumble; 
and on the other side, the ladies mounted on horseback or 
driving in trap and four-in-hand coach, with background 
of blue sky, green trees, and stubble- fields, But any 
attractive sceve may be chosen to suit a different 
taste 


A novelty in the way of a sofa pillow is fashioned from 
cerise corduroy. One side is perfectly plain; the other 
has a centre-piece of thick silk, woven in rich tints, to 
represent a love episode of an English cavalier of the 
olden times and a picturesque maiden of the same period. 
To frame this pretty conceit, two bands of rich gold braid 
about half an inch in width go all the way around, one 
close to the picture, the second two inches nearer the edge, 
forming a square, and all the ends crossing at the four 
corners of the pillow, to be fastened in tightly and smooth- 
ly at the edges. ~ Around the entire pillow at the edge a 
heavy gold cord as thick as one’s finger serves to finish 
this handsome and unique cushion. Be it understood 
that the real pillow is of eider-down sewed into a cover 
of silesia or brown linen or any strong closely woven 
material; this outside slip of corduroy is fitted on over 
the inner pillow. 

Another pillow, something appropriate for warm wea- 
ther, is similar in idea to that just described, but is of 
white duck or linen, with a centre-piece of blue linen ap- 
pliqué-work in Persian design set on and embroidered 
with different shades of blue linen floss. Bands of blue 
linen braid correspond to the gold braid, and a very thick 
cord of blue and white twisted cotton or linen finishes 
the edge. 


A pretty and convenient dressing-case to use in travel- 
ling, for holding the brush, comb, and other toilet crticles, 
is of brown linen embellished with yellow silk. Cut from 
the linen three pieces twelve inches long and six inches 
wide, curving them top and bottom. Two of these answer 
for the outside covers; the third is to form two compart- 
ments by being sewed in between the two covers, Cutone 
piece the same shape as these three, only make it an inch 
narrower all around. Bind it with yellow silk braid of 
a deep shade that harmonizes with the tone of the linen. 
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see anything but a vision somaeing the sub - editor's 
chair—the vision of a young girl, gay, self - confident, 
serene, her beautiful profile bent down over the paper, 
the homespun jacket showing the perfect lines of her 
figure, the dark blue Tam o’ Shanter perched on the boun- 
tiful and bunched -up masses of her raven -black hair? 
And the pen that she held in her fingers: the moment she 
was gone he would come swiftly back and annex that: 
if it chanced to be some favorite of Grieve’s, so much the 
worse for Grieve; he could not relinquish so personal a 
souvenir of this memorable and enchanting escapade. 

And meanwhile Wild Eelin was beating her brains: 
She even bit at the end of her pen—making it a thousand 
times more valuable in the eyes of the future possessor. 

“Why don’t you help me, Mr. Gilchrist?” she said, 
peevishly. 

And then he dashed boldly in. 

‘“** How knowst thou, fluttering by yon western shore,’ ” 
he began. 

‘* Yes?” she said, by way of encouragement. 

«Pwo raging cuckoos have usu thy den’—” 

*‘Oh that’s ridiculous!” she protested; but he went on 
doggedly: 

***Thy special writing-pad they’ve scribbled o'er; 
And now methinks they'll steal away thy pen.’” 

He had hardly uttered the waste when an alarming 
crash occurred just behind him, and a large stone, hurled 
through one of the windows, came rolling to his feet. He 
wheeled round; the old woman with the keys shrieked 
and shrieked, as another and another missile came smash.- 
ing through; and Eelin sat upright, her wide-apart, ani- 
mal-like eyes all alert and observant—but not with fear. 

‘*Come back from the windows, Mr. Gilchrist,” said 
she. “I know what itis. The rabble of lads whom you 
slashed at in this morning’s Observer have come to have 
their revenge; and they think there’s no one in the building; 
so that they can break a few windows with impunity—” 

“ Oh, do they think that?” said he, with a hurried glance 
outside. ‘‘Do they think that?” His heart was ablaze 
with wrath. That the beautiful little romance of this 
afternoon’s adventure—and even while Miss Eelin was 
pretending to write poetry in the sub-editor’s chair— 
should be summarily brought to an end by the same 
young blackguards who had disgraced themselves in the 
theatre the evening before! 

‘*Stay where you are,” said he, peremptorily; ‘‘I shall 
not be long.” 

He dashed into the composing-room and looked eagerly 
around, but nothing in the shape of a weapon could he 
find anywhere, until his eye lit on an old, broken cane- 
bottomed chair that lay in a corner, and that he took up 
and wrenched limb from limb, until there remained in his 
hands a most unholy four-edged implement. Then he 
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Feather-stitch it all around with a line of yellow silk, 
then sew it onto one of the covers—which has already 
been bound with the braid and feather-stitched around— 
leaving it open at the top to form a receptacle for the 
comb. Bind and feather -stitch the other cover, hav- 
ing half-way up it set a pouch of linen laid in two single 
box-pleats a little over one inch wide, held in place by 
two flaps of the linen, similar in shape to the large covers, 
but only three and a half inches long. The flaps are 
bound and feather-stitched, and have a button-hole work- 
ed in them at each end. They button onto the cover and 
onto the box-pleats, holding the latter in shape when empty, 
or keeping safe the pouch’s contents when full. When the 
two outside covers are thus completed, finish the top of 
the third piece of the same size by button-hole-stitching 
it with yellow silk; then sew the three large pieces to- 
gether, except around the top, and fasten on four bits of 
the yellow silk braid, two on each cover at the top, to tie 
it securely when filled and ready for the journey. In 
making this case be careful to press all the pieces very 
flat with a warm iron. 


A handy stick-pin case, whose use insures against the 
constant going astray of the larger ornamental pins now 
so necessary to every feminine toilet, is fashioned after a 
heart-shaped pattern, five inches in height and four inches 
across the widest part, near the top. It can be made from 
any pretty material—silk, satin, or linen. Cut the pattern 
of a heart from paper, and when right in shape cut from 
thin card-board four pieces like the paper pattern. Cover 
two of these with white linen, having first embroidered on 
one of the bits of linen the words ‘* Stick-pin Case,” and 
surrounded them with a simple frame of fancy stitching. 
The other piece of white linen serves for the back of the case, 
and needs no ornamentation. Cover the other two pieces 
of card-board with a delicately shaded lavender India silk. 
Sew the covers of linen and the silk linings together. Cut 
two heart-shaped pieces of white eider-down flannel, in 
which to stick the pins, and catch them with a few firm 
stitches at top between the two covers. Ornament the 
front cover at the top with two little bows of lavender 
satin baby-ribbon, and sew a piece of the ribbon at the 
bottom of each cover,so that the case can be tied at the 
point. 


The dainty teapot-holders are something new, and make 
a most acceptable gift to a hospitable maid or matron fond 
of serving afternoon tea. Cut a circle of white corded 
silk four to five inches in diameter, and ore similar cir- 
cle from baby-blue India silk. Embroider the white piece 
in a half-cirele of pink rose-buds and blue forget-me-nots. 
Cut two circles of white cotton wadding, and baste them 
between the pieces of white and blue silk. Embroider in 
small scallops the entire edge of the cover thus formed, 
using heavy pale blue embroidery silk. Fold the cover 
in the centre, and catch with a few stitches at each side 
to hold it a little in place. Any material, colors, and de- 
sign may be used in making this useful little contrivance 
to suit varying tastes. 


A gay little object is a doll made from a common white 
clay pipe, which is always productive of a smile from the 
beholder. This is dressed in bright attire, the skirt por- 
tion serving for the cushion. The bowl of the pipe is 
turned backward, and forms the head, which is covered 
with a hood; the knob is the nose; eyes and mouth are 
painted on. 
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went out. It was rather in a sneaking way that he passed 
down the lane. He professed to be paying no attention 
to this assemblage of unruly louts, who were doubtless 
greatly enjoying the amusement of breaking the window- 
panes of an empty building. But when he had got well 
to the rear of them he charged—charged like a whirlwind 
upon them: knocking this one down, hurling that one over, 
and then, whenever three or four were found together, 
the impetuous, promiscuous, irresistible belaboring began, 
with this godless instrument that seemed to have been 
invented for the crushing of bones. The fury of Ajax 
increased. His eyes were red*hot. The leg of the cane- 
bottomed chair appeared to be flying to all points of the 
compass, but invariably the end of the trajectory was the 
head or shoulders of the vagabond who chanced to be 
tallest or nearest. Those grubby masses of humanity 
parted—halted—retreated—scattered themselves—looking 
back in amazement none the less. For this onslaught 
had been so sudden that a general consternation had been 
produced before they had time to realize that they were 
being attacked by only one man. It is true some eight 
or ten of the cubs did form up at the foot of the lane; and 
it would have gone dismally hard with Archie Gilchrist 
if there had been stones about; but there were not—for 
the roadway here is of hard and worn macadam; and the 
hobbledehoys had exhausted the ammunition they bad 
brought with them: so that when he went straight for 
the middle of this group, they simply fell away from be- 
fore him, to get out of the reach of that awful truncheon. 
And then of a sudden there was a warning whistle: some 
one had espied a policeman hurrying across the Suspen 
sion - bridge; and in about three seconds the rioters had 
vanished into thin air. When the policeman arrived there 
was no tumult to quell: but the windows of the Od 
server office presented a sorry sight. 

Then he went back to the door in the lane; and who 
was this but Wild Eelin herself awaiting him—laughing 
and giggling and immensely delighted. As for him, he 
was a trifle breathless; and a little ashamed of his rage. 

‘* Well, that was a fine millee, as they say in the Low- 
lands,” she called to him, as he approached. 

‘““Why, what do you know of it?” he demanded. 
“Didn't I tell you to keep back from the windows?” 

** Likely !—when I had a little Armageddon all spread 
out for my own benefit! Most interesting! I suppose a 
real battle is something like that—with a little more color 
and smoke thrown in. But I must hurry on now, Mr. 
Gilchrist. I’ve torn up the lines to Mr. Grieve; I thought 
he mightn’t understand. Good-by; and thank you ever 
so much for showing me over the building.” 

And so they parted; and at once he went up to Tom 
Grieve’s room, to secure the nibbled penholder. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE EASTER LETTER MISSION. 


Tuts beautiful charity is an outgrowth of the Christ- 
mas Letter Mission, which has been in active operation 
for a number of years. Those who had the Christmas 
letters asked if they could not have them at Easter too, 
and the request was willingly granted. 

These letters are scattered throughout the land, wher- 
ever there are prisons, hospitals, almshouses, orphanages, 
and reformatories, where they appear to be fully appre- 
ciated. They are all printed in clear type, and the chil- 
dren’s letters are profusely illustrated. Each letter has 
its pretty Easter card and delicately tinted envelope—the 
latter bearing the appropriate device of the cross and 
crown, and the superscription, ‘‘ An Easter Letter for you.” 

The letters are printed in several languages, and the 
contents are varied to suit the needs of different recipi- 
ents. The children are always pleased with theirs, and 
one faithful distributor is never weary of telling that the 
inmates of a children’s home, after thoroughly enjoying 
their letters, went in a body to the matron and asked her 
if she would not write to the kind lady who had sent 
them and thank her in their name. The ‘ kind lady’s”’ 
eyes became very moist as she read the message, and she 
suddenly decided that there was plenty of time to send 
more letters elsewhere. 

Her next encouragement came from a missionary in 
Texas, who wrote to her, as it were, out of space, because 
he had seen her appeal in a paper for money to carry on 
her work at Christmas-tide. He modestly asked for a 
donation of thirty letters to distribute among his flock 
of cowboys, Mexicans, Indians, and roughs generally. 
Christmas was less than a week off, and the secretary was 
fairly driven. Texas was quite beyond her jurisdiction, 
and she did not even know that she had any right to 
send letters there. On the whole, she did not think she 
could do it. 

All the while she was selecting and putting up the 
thirty letters and getting on her outer garments, until, 
like one in a dream, she had gone forth into the snow and 
deposited her parcel in the post-office. It must be, she 
thought, because cowboys were so irresistibly pictu- 
resque. 

She had almost forgotten the episode, and was begin- 
ning to breathe freely after her Christmas labors, when 
there came another letter from the missionary. The let- 
ters had done an incalculable amount of good, and half a 
dozen or so of the wild creatures attended the Christmas 
service because of them. The secretary made a vow then 
that no other unexpected call should ever be neglected, 
whatever inconvenience it might entail. 

Letters of acknowledgment from the chaplains of the 
different institutions on the New York Harbor islands 
speak of the warm welcome accorded the Christmas and 
Easter letters there. They are read and re-read, and per- 
haps finally sent to others who are equally in need of them. 

wetters for private distribution can be had on applica- 
tion to the central secretary, at the rate of one dollar for 
a package of thirty letters (English), with cards and en- 
velopes. Secretaries for States, counties, and cities are 

reatly needed. For these address the central secretary, 
Miss M. M. Pendleton, 1220 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, New 
York. All who desire to aid in the Easter distribution in 
this most interesting field for mission-work are requested 
to send their contributions to Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, 
New York County Secretary, Easter Letter Mission, 202 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
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HOUSE-MAIDS’ 


7HAT men-servants and maid-servants wear in 
these days is a matter of grave importance. We 


\ 


have not as yet, in America, put all our retainers, so to 
speak, in livery, but it is well understood that all ser- 





HOUSE-MAID'S PRINT GOWN FOR MORNING. 


vants iu the employ of a person who pretends to any style 
whatever must needs be appropriately dressed. The men- 
servants have their liveries, and the maids must be gowned 
in some pretty and yet serviceable fashion. As a rule, 
it is considered correct for maid-servants in the morning 
to wear print gowns of some light color, and even in the 
afternoon black gowns are not always insisted on for house- 
maids and parlor-maids. With the print gown a plain 
apron, without a bib or bretelles, is worn—long enough 
to extend nearly to the hem of a gown, and finished either 
with tucks or a ruffle of embroidery. The strings of the 
apron are long enough to tie in back in a full bow with 





PARLOR-MAID 


AND 
CAP AND 


WAITRESS—BLACK GOWN, FANCY 
APRON, FOR AFTERNOON 


ends. The model] of the gown worn is very simple—a 
skirt gored in front and side breadths, finished with a 
deep hem or facing; the waist perfectly plain, with small 
sleevesand simple white linen collar. The cap worn with 
this is a three-cornered piece of Swiss muslin, with a 
ruching around it, put ou to come quite far forward on 
the head. The hair must be plainly arranged, without 
any curl or bang. The parlor-maid and waitress wear 
black in the afternoon. The apron with bib and bretelles 
is very much liked at present, and the cap is a white, 
smart little affair with a bow in the centre. A turned-over 
linen collar goes with this,and shows to great advantage 
against the black waist. The apron can either be elabo- 
rate with embroidery or simple with tucks and hem- 
stitching between the tucks. Al! aprons have full, wide, 
long strings that can be tied in a bow at the back. 

Pink is the ruling color for house-maids, and ging- 
ham and cambric are the favorite materials. These print 
gowns should always be made of some pattern that looks 
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HOUSE-MAID'S 
CAP 


OR 
AND 


WAITRESS'’S BLACK 
APRON, FOR 


GOWN, PLAIN 
AFTERNOON. 


clean and fresh. Pink possesses these attributes most 
satisfactorily, but there are also striped blue and white 
prints that are very pretty. The skirt is finished with a 
deep hem, but it is not necessary that it should be sewed 
by hand. In fact, the entire gown can be machine-made, 
if any care is taken to have the stitching neat and dainty. 
The waists, while they should not be made tight, require 
to be fitted, and no blouse fronts are allowed. The waists 
are generally buttoned with small pearl buttons, and these 
can either have the button-holes through or be put on in- 
visible flaps. The sleeves are finished*with a neat hem, 
and do not need to have cuffs of white linen, but they re- 
quire to be well finished at the wrist. The neck should 
have a band or turn-over collar. The band is best, for 
then a white collar can be worn with it; and even on the 
print gown the turned-over linen collar looks’well, Of 
course no high collar nor stock of ribbon can be permit- 
ted. Striped seersucker is a very useful material for hard- 
wear gowns, and is worn by cooks, but for upstairs work 
it is very rarely seen. Curiously enough, it has rather 
been taken by the trained nurses, who find it the best ma- 
terial for their so-called uniforms. A girl, when she goes 
out to service, is expected to have her own print gowns; 
the black one is provided for her, as are also her collars 
and cuffs. Sometimes aprons and caps are given, but not 
always. However, the entire outfit for the maid is quite 
inexpensive. 

There are certain fixed rules which good taste now 
recognizes, and the first and foremost is that maids must 
needs be simply but neatly attired. Flounces and furbe- 
lows are quite out of place, tight sleeves or very tight 
waists are also considered extremely ugly, and are cer- 
tainly uncomfortable to work in. The bishop sleeve 
and the medium-sized coat sleeves are the ones most in 
use, and even when sleeves of other gowns are worn of 
exaggerated size these always remain of sensible dimen- 
sions. Jewelry is never allowed—again u sensible fashion. 
And all skirts must be short enough to clear the ground 
and yet look long enough to hide the feet. It is no long- 
er possible for a maid-servant to go about attired in a 
loose wrapper, with the fulness tied in around the waist 
with the apron strings. On the contrary, it is required of 
her that she must pay as much attention to her gown be- 
ing well fitted and absolutely neat and trim as though it 
were a neW French costume. 

It has been quite the fashion of recent years to dress 
the nurse according to the French nounouw costume, Of 
course the idea is copied very closely from that worn by 


AND NURSES’ GOWNS, CAPS, AND APRONS. 


the nounou in Paris—the wide circular cloak, preferably 
of gray cloth, and the large cap which covers the head, 
with around it a full ruching of wide ribbon with long 
ends, which hang down over the cloak. These cloaks are 





CHILD'S NURSE—PRINT GOWN AND 


APRON 


HEM-STITCHED 


simple and effective. In the house the nurse wears the 
same cap, but without the ribbons; a print gown and a 
big apron with bretelles, but no embroidery. These bre 
telles are simply plain bands of linen, which are crossed 
at the back. ~All maids’ gowns are made short, and should 
be well fitted. Shirt-waists and dark skirts are not al- 
lowed. They are not correct, and are excessively ugly; 
but the plain print frocks in the morning, the black ones 
in the afternoon, and pretty aprons and caps are so neat 
and attractive that no girl can object to wearing them. 
In the streets maids are expected to dress quietly in a 
small bonnet and dark gown. Indeed, we are now model- 
ling our servants’ gowns as much as possible after the 
English. Their dress is less a matter of fashion than it is 
of the general order and symmetry of the household. It 
is found by having certain fixed rules which are well un- 
derstood that discord and discontent are avoided. And 
it also saves the necessity of any individual guidance in 
taste and propriety. 





INFANT'S FRENCII NURSE, OR 


*NOUNOU,” 











MERICAN liveries are yet, as was once said of steam, 
J in their infancy. The nation has still some regard 
for republican simplicity. Plush, silk, and powder are 
as yet novelties. One millionaire in New York has a 
household of gorgeous servitors in canary silk and crim 
son plush and powdered heads, and out-riders have been 
used at Newport. 
The fat coachman 
and the footmen 
with bulging calves 
and silk -stockings 
are yet creatures 
of the future. The 
out door liveries are 
simplicity itself 
The colors are dark 
green, blue, claret, 
black, ordrab. The 
summit of smart 
ness is two men on 
the box: the two 
footmen at the back 
of the carriage, in 
addition to the 
coachman, have yet 
to come upon the 
stage. The second 
man in most large 
establishments acts 
as footman, and sits 
with the coachman 
the box. Some people have this person retain his 
house livery, but the majority dress him like the coach 
man, with some slight difference in the cut 
of the coat. Both wear what is known as 
body frock-coats, of the color of the livery of 
the family, and this must be distinctive, and 
never changed when once adopted. The coach- 
man’s frock has six buttons in front, and flaps 
on pockets. At the waist behind there are two 
buttons, and six behind on the skirts. These 
coats are made of livery materials, a species 
of worsted cloth. The buttons are in metal 
to match the harness. The greatcoats are 
of English box - cloth, in the shade of the 





on 


livery, or they 
are sometimes of 
cream. The vel- 
vet collar is not 
good form. The 
greatcoats are 
looser than the 
body - coats, and 
they usually have 
two rows of six 
buttons around 
the neck The 
breeches are of 
° 












ANSWERS-TO ‘8 44e%; 
CORRESPONDENTS 





DRESS. 


By all means get the net to cover your satin. 


Orv Reapers. Nets 
are so much the fashion now, and there are so many different varie- 
The figured nets are especially smart, and those 
that are embroidered in jet or steel are extremely effective, and many 
are not expensive. A large bunch of violets on the left shoulder, 
since you like them, would be effective, and a sash to match would 


ties to choose from 


also brighten the gown; bat you would be better pleased if you have 
a black eatin sash lined with the violet shade. A narrow gilt ribbon 
below a Roman ribbon with a fancy backle will be much more becom 
with your ehirt-waists than a leather belt, unless you get a very 
You will be better pleased if you have your dark silk 


waists round instead of with a basque. The basque effect is not a 


ing 
narrow one. 
good plan for anything in a ehirt-walet, 

Conn.—The question you ask about making the skirt you will find 
answered in a recent issue in this department A hem or a facing of 
the goods ie all that ie necessary for the outside material, and it does 
not look in the least wrinkled, nor does it get out of shape. On the 
contrary, skirts generally wear better than when the seame are sewed 


together.—The article you mention on reducing the abdomen is en- 


titled “In Favor of Symmetry,” and was published in Bazan Vol. 
XXVIL, No. 2 
Mas. D.—There are a great many mourning gowns now trimmed 


with braid, but it ie beet to have as dall a black and as plain a braid 
You can wear a black taffeta waiet, but of course not for 
The sample of goods you enclose is not suitable 
for anything bat second mourning. You can wear a narrow sheer- 
Asa rule, all 
black collars are worn for the first six months. The veil is now left 
Six months is long enough, if you 
In Bazan No. 5 the New York Fashions 
You may find in it some pointe that 
be of use. Certainly a black and white check suit will be correct 
for yon to wear eighteen months after the death of your relative, and 
I see no reason why you should bether about what people think. 
There ie much more independence than there used to be as regards 
The Answers to Correspondents have always been a 
feature of the Bazan. 


as powsible 


any dress occasion, 
white linen collar from the very first if you so desire 
off mach sooner than it ased to be 
wieh to take it off then 


article le devoted to mourning. 


wil 


mourning 








LIVERIES FOR MEN-SERVANTS. 


white stockinet, and the boots are calf-skin with white 
tops. The shirt collars are white, standing, and the scarf 
is of white linen, a flat ‘‘ plastron.” Servants, as a rule, 
should never be allowed to wear tie-pins or jewelry of 
any description. 

Silk hats are always worn, and in stormy weather mack- 
intosh coverings are provided. The silk hat should never 
have a cockade on it, unless the owner is a member of the 
army, navy, or diplomatic corps. This is the inviolable 
rule abroad, but in America cockades are often seen, but 
are considered invariably bad form. The gloves should 
be tan, but they can be also of white buckskin in the 
afternoon drive or for afternoon calls. The groom’s body 
coat differs from that of the coachman, inasmuch as the 
coat has five buttons in front of it and six behind it 
Dummy box-coats are often seen in New York in open 
carriages. They hang over the seats buttoned and with 
the collar down, the men sitting on the skirts. 

In the house the butler and second mau wear in the 
mornings a pluin black sack 
suit or cutaway, a black tie, 
standing white collar, and pa- 
tent-leather shoes. If there 
is a luncheon, the butler, who 
serves, should wear a white tie 
and swallow-tail coat and 
white gloves. The second 
man may wear a Tuxedo on 
this occasion. The second 
man at dinner has also a 


swallow-tail coat, not black, 
but of the color of the family 
livery ; 


and all the other 


servants are in the same 
hue. The striped waist- 
coat has been adopted 
so much by clubs that 
the solid color is now 
considered better form. 


The material is plush 
The trousers are of the 
same material as the 
coat. One authority ad- 


vises having them piped 
to match the waistcoat, 
but this also savors of public and semi-public establish 
ments rather than of private families. The shirt collar 
is white, and the tie the same as for evening dress, of 
white, and the shoes patent-leather. The page or buttons 
is used in some houses, but now, owing to his general 
employment at hotels, clubs, and shops, and apartment- 
houses, he is not so frequently employed. The dress is 
an Eton jacket, buttoned to the neck with a single row 
of buttons, and trousers to match, piped down the side. 
His collar is white, standing; his tie is white, and his 
shoes black calf-skin or patent-leather. He wears a cap 
which matches his suit when out-of-doors 
Whip-cord is the undress livery for stable, the country, 





H. A. C.—Yon will need very little trimming for a gown of the ma- 
terial of which you enclose sample. The skirt does not need any 
trimming at all. On the waiet you might face the revers with black, 
and have a full vest of bine covered with white, or you can carry ont 
the color scheme of bine and black throughout. I cannot advise any 
contrasting color with it. The material ie a charming one, and makes 
up most satisfactorily. 


Extun.—I see no reason why you should not wear any color that is 
hecoming to yon. Asa rule, when people grow older they look best 
in the dark colors. Black and white are the safest to follow—that ie, 
relieved with some color —Sailor hats and shirt-waists, if a woman is 
stout, do not look emart at all; bat when you ride your bicycle, there 
ie no reason why you shonid not wear a sailor hat if it is at all be- 
coming. An attempt at javenility is always a mistake, but yon can 
certainly judge for yourself as to whether your gowns are made in too 
youthful a style.—The way you tell me you arrange your hair is not 
fashionable now, and I should think it would be best to allow it to 
grow, and then you can arrange it as you do now, only have it waved 
instead of curled, and pull it forward to give the soft look about the 
face. Pompadour effects ate trying to a great many faces, whereas 
the soft carla are almost always becoming.—As a rule, skirts are made 
separate from the lining, exeepting the clothe and satine, and those 
many people prefer to have made up with the seams sewed together. 


lt. L. L.—Yon are quite right in choosing a dark navy blue for your 
summer costume. There are a great many new serges in the market 
which are handsome, and will make up very well.—Cravenette is a 
water-proof material, yery durable, light, and pleasant to wear, but for 
the sort of gown you want I should advise the jacket and skirt of 
serge, with silk waist. It is not too early to have it made up now, 
and the style most lyecoming to you will be the plain skirt and medinm- 
length jacket. If want to make it rather emarter, have the revers 
lined with silk, and an inside or extra set of revera of white. This 
really gives you two gowns out of one, and is an excellent plan. 


G, W.—The box-pleated style in boys’ frocks means the skirt is laid 
in box or kilt pleats, with a box-pleat directly In front. These little 
frocks are made of piqné and duck. Galatea is a striped cotton ma- 
terial, something like a fine ticking You would better send for sam- 
ples to the shops, if you are not sure of what it is. There will be illus- 
trations of these frocks published in the Bazar 


N.—If you are only going to have one skirt, by all means have a 
black one.—I should advise you to get a lorgnette instead of an opera- 
glass, and those of silver or gold are the prettiest; they are not so 
long as they were, but come in very charming shapes.—A golf cape is 
best to wear on the steamer, bat if yon have a jacket that is comfort- 
able and fits well, you can wait until you are on the other side and buy 








and for men’s establishments. The coat is either a sack 
or a cutaway, the latter for dress occasions; and the hata 
square brown derby. A while scarf is worn with this 
suit, 

There has been some dispute as to the absolute tabooing 
of jewelry for servants. An excellent French authority 


has told me 
that he would = 
allow the use 


of a small sil- 
ver tie-pin for 
coachman and 
second man 
with green and 


blue liveries q 
before mid- 
day, and for a 
groom when 
riding behind 


>= 
A 
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This is called the 


is what 
dernier cri in Paris, where fashions take a 
more ornate course. 

When a family is in mourning, the cus 
tom has been to place the entire house- 


his master 


hold in black. The coachman and second 
man have black greatcoats, crépe bands 
to the top of their hats, black dog -skin 


and 


gloves, 
black or white 


plastrons. The 
coat buttons 
are black, and 
tuke the place 
of metal. The 
tops of the 
boots are black. 
It is bad form 
to put crépe 
bands on the 
sleeves of white 
or colored 
coats. It is so 
plainly a make- 
shift, and also 
so conspicuous, 
that unless the 
course’ stated 
above can be 
carried out, it 
would be better 
not to make the 
attempt. 











another. Your hat is all right, and ought to look very well. 
prices for steamer-rugs vary very mach 
wide margin, but I think that for five dollars you can certainly get a 
satisfactory one. 


The 
from three to ten dollars is a 


W. A. B.—There are any number of new materials for black gowns 
The light-weight broadcloth or the serge will be the best for your pur- 
pose, but you would much better get samples before you decide. The 
black giacé silks are to be worn for the present in separate skirts. 
They are generally flonnced or ruffled, or trimmed with graduated 
bands of velvet ribbon. Many of the large shops are selling these 
skirts ready-made, and at very reasonable prices 


Mas. 8. D. A.—The best thing to get for a white ekirt to be worn 
under muslin isa stiff book-muslin. Trim it in front with two ruffles, 
and then trim it all the way up the back with rofles. You can have 
them either plain or edged with lace. Some people use a silk or lawn 
skirt; that is merely a matter of opinion. Certainly you can wear the 
same under a white China silk. If you can afford it, I think you will 
find that a silk skirt will be the most satisfactory, if you want to wear 
it with two or three different gowns 


M. F.—Skirts vary in width from three and a half to abont four and 
a half yards, Most of the skirts are made separate from the lining, 
except cloth. Both the three-piece and the circular skirt are good 
patterns, and wear well 

Camice C.—I think you will find the seven-gored pattern the most 
becoming, and I should advise your trimming the skirt with a band of 
jet down either side of the front breadth, and then around the bottom 
of the skirt. For the waist you might follow the illustration in Bazar 
No. 5, page 87, using your lace to make a full front. It is a shame to 
ent lace, yon must manage to put it under, and gather it full. Yon can 
have the entire front ef your waist covered with passementerie, and 
then have the fronts turn over, and a vest with lace on satin either 
white ora color, Make the fronts long enongh to come below the 
waist-line, for that will give you additional length. You ought to have 
a very smart gown, for your materials are all of the best. 


Loeey.—The hotel you mean is probably the Astoria. —Castor color is 
the natural beaver shade.— Bébé is French for baby, and the ribbon is 
the eame.—Dnest raffles will wear best if cut on the bias, and they 
should be pinked at both edges. Black satin sashes, if made of the 
material by the yard, are lined with taffeta or India silk. A handsome 
one is of the full width of the satin at the bottom, graduating narrow 
at the top. Both ribbon and made sashes are fashionable, but I think 
You 

Ruffles are 
The French 


the made ones are the emartest, particularly for evening wear. 
will need to measure for the heading about two inches, 
made about ove and a half times as wide as the space. 
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hem te used in preference to any other. The ruches on the gown you 
mention are made just as fall_as possible. They are shirred through 
the centre and then stitched on. It is a very effective style of trim- 
ming, but one that is difficult to make. You can often buy the 
roche ready made. The tucked sleeves you refer to are very good. 
The tucks should be stitched, and lapped to cover up the stitching, bat 
not \o lap too far, No, the material is not taken double in making 
the other ruches that you refer to, and they should not be over an inch 
wide when finished. It is even better to have them narrower and like 
the others ; they are shirred through the centre. 

Panne is a variety of soft satin antique. The sample you enclose is 
one of the new ganzes. You say you enclose a paillette, but you must 
have forgotten to do so, as I do not find it in your letter. I do not be- 
lieve that you can put them ou without having a pattern stamped first, 
unless you follow just straight lines, The bolero referred to in the 
Paris Letter is, 1 think, made of material by the yard. You can, of 
course, use net embroidery. On the other embroidered gowns of 
which you speak the work is dove by hand. The appliqué embroidery 
is sewed on by hand also, and is alwayseffective. All the cut-work and 
appliqné is sewed on to the material. There is no name for that particu- 
lar kind of embroidery. The ruffles of mousseline de soie wil! have to 
be taken double, as the material is too thin to use single unless it is 
first very closely pleated. 


H. A. L.—I should advise your lining the green with one of the new 
shades of blue, and making the blouse of the same material ; or, if it is 
becoming to the wearer, line it with one of the watermelon shades. 
The taffeta silk blouses are more fashionable than ever, and it is just 
as much a fad as it ever was to have the lining of the jacket and the 
blouse match. The covert-cloths will again be in fashion, and the fly- 
front coats. Indeed, there is not as much change as usual in any of 
the fashions this year. There is considerable latitude allowed as to 
the width of the skirt. I have seen many three and one-half and 
others that measure four and one-half yards. Of course the trimmed 
ones are narrower than the plain, and there really are a great many 
plain skirts. Black satin shirt-waists are worn, and will be worn for 
some time. I do not see how you can very well trim the skirt of the 
novelty goods, because there is so much pattern to it. I should put 
lines of black satin ribbon on the waist from the shoulders down into 
a V shape in front. Make it with a basque effect, and have the fronts 
turn back and show the vest of any one of the colors in the material. 
It is a mistake to make too tight-fitting gowns for stout people ; the 
loose effects are more becoming. The jacket fronts with fall vest are 
really the best, because then you do not have to fit them in at the 
waist-line, and that fitting in at the waist-line always accentuates the 
figure in a trying manuer 


Mioutean.—I do not think by your description that your gown is at 
all out of style. The sleeves may be too large, and you would best cut 
them over. I should think you would best make your waist over by 
trimming it with full revers, or rather rounded revers, of the velvet, and 
then have a full front of cream-white lace over chiffon. Can you not 
cover the front of your waist with your lace collar, or put it in some 
way that it will look a little different? There have been some illustra- 
tions of French gowns that had broad collars that I think will help 
you. They are certainly in the style of your gown, and my advice 
would be not to rip it up or make itover. Many of the skirts now are 
wide. If yours flares at the sides, take out some of the fulness, That 
is easily done, Your black net dress I should certainly not have all 
plain, except perhaps the skirt. Trim the sleeves with small ruffles of 
mousseline de sole, and put bands of the shirred mousseline de svie 
down the front of the waist if you want to change it in effect. If it is 
not becoming as it is, use a velvet collar and belt of some becoming 
color, aud that will relieve the too sombre look. 


HOME INTERESTS. 


X. X. Y.—I hope the broken engagement is not yours. If it is, then 
it means you have been going through a deep experience, out of which 
you will come better or worse, according to the way in which you have 
gone through it. For, more than older persons are apt to remember, 
to have been engaged and then to have had your engagement broken 
means pain and anguish to the young. And especially to a woman it 
is a momentous affair, because those who have no activities are apt to 
brood, as men are not likely to do, and for that reason women grow 
morbid, and their ideas of life, of men and people, inevitably become 
distorted. 

Therefore, if the broken engagement be yours, and you are un- 
happy, do get at some work as soon as possible, and lose yourself for 
a little while in that 

Activity means peace; only please my friend X. X. Y., do not make 
the mistake of confusing activity with bustling! You can bustle a 
great deal withont being iv a true sense active, and you may seem to 
be very still, and yet be more active than those who are moving about 
you. The activity that lam recommending to you is the exercise of 
some talent. It may be a talent for comforting people in trouble, or 
for waiting on other people, or for relieving other people. Or it may 
be a talent for music, or drawing, or designing. But it must mean 
something to which you can give yourself without repining, a feeling 
that the work you are doing is really the work that Providence has 
given you to do, and that to it and for it you are directing all that is 
best in yourself. 

As for the presents one has received, the instinct of the ordinary 
woman would be to return them at once to the givers. It is taken for 
granted that thoee which the lover has bestowed have gone immedi- 
ately back to him. And it seems to me that those which friends have 
been inspired to give ought to follow almost as quickly. Becanse, 
although no friend would want to take them back, still the recipient 
could hardly feel comfortable in retaining them, when it is remem- 
bered that they have sprung from another's kindly interest in a con- 
dition of affairs no longer existing. 

I have always felt strongly on the question of gifts, and have wished 
that none need ever be presented to me that were perfunctory, as it 
were—made because people thought they ought to, or that as I had 
done something for them, they ought to do something for me. I do 
not care what it is—a flower, a pin, or a pencil—if the impulse of some 
kindly thought from the giver goes with it, the thing is endeared to 
me. But the mere sense of possession never appeals to me, and it 
would be positive distress to keep anything that was given grodgingly 
or of necessity, or, as in the case you mention, when some friend has 
meant only to express a kindly interest in me as a flancée, and not as 
an unattached woman. 

Send them back, then, but with a note saying that the engagement 
is broken, and that as the gift was inspired (only use a better and 
more natural word) by your friend's interest in your coming happiness, 
that, efc., etc. 

Oh, | am sare you know much better than I do how to say it. For 
the note must come from your heart, and be a natural expression of 
your feelings, and anything which I would say wonld only seem 
forced and unnatural, and a friend who was clever would see at once 
that the wording was not yours. And then fancy how you wonld feel! 

But I think the really sweet friend will send the present back to 
you again, unless it is thonght you might be made unhappy by the 
association of a sorrow with it, and so be distressed by being asked 
to retain it. 





D. C.—Yon will find in a series recently published in the Bazar on 
“The Dining-Room”™ many suggestions about decorations, furniture, 
table articles, etc., which will be helpful to you in refurnixhing and re- 
decorating your own room. I have tried to think of a scheme which 
will make the room cheerful, and at the same time make it look cool and 
reatful. The house, you say, will be more used in summer than in win- 
ter, so the dining-room should be made as inviting as possible for hot 
weather. Have all the wood-work and the mantel and fireplace paint 
ed cream white or a very light shade of dull green, using enamel paint, 
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and the walle covered with eage-green Japanese straw paper. The 
paper should go straight from the wainscoting to the ceiling without 
a break, and the wainscoting should be painted the same shade as the 
other wood-work in the room ; or if there is vo wainscoting, one should 
be made by having a wooden moulding, about three inches wide, but 
three feet above the surbase, and between it and the surbase a dark 
green heavy leather paper, which should be much darker than the 
Japanese straw paper above, but harmonizing with it perfectly in 
color. The texture of the two will go beautifally together. Green is 
so much the fashion at preseut for house decoration, besides being just 
the thing for such a room, that I know you will be satisfied with this. 
Have the floor, by all means, hard wood covered with a large centre 
rug made ont of widths of Brassels carpet sewed together, with a border 
to match pnt all aronnd ; the colors of the rug should be moss greens, 
and the portiéres and outside curtains should be double-faced moss- 
green velours ; white muslin will be the best thing for the sash curtains, 
and these should be drawn back from the windows with cords and 
balls, but the other curtains should fall straight from the rod to the 
fluor. 


Have the fireplace arranged for burning hard wood, with a set of 
brass andirons, and place about the room some tall growing palms in 
large artistic green pottery jars, such as may be bought at any good 
Japanese shop. Be sure to hang only good pictures well framed on 
the walls, and avoid having any unnecessary knickknacks or super- 
flnous ornaments about, and your dining-room will be a charming and 
a most restful apartment. To harmonize with the general color 
scheme you can use green and white china on the table, or, instead, 
the fine white French china that comes with a delicate little design 
done in gold. If you intend to buy new table furnishings throughout, 
my sincere advice would be to get French white and gold glass rather 
than any cut glass; the day of the latter is well over, and the other— 
Baccarat glass—is so much: prettier and more refined. Use for dinner 
fine white damask cloths, with napkins three-quarters of a yard equare, 
and lace or embroidered ceutre-pieces; have a polished table with 
centre-pieces for breakfast and luncheon, and let me give you one 
other suggestion, which will be a pretty addition to your table—that 
is, to use under your lace centre-pieces occasionally green denim, and 
to use it uncovered, but embroidered in white floss and edged with linen 
lace, as a centre-piece or a table-cloth for luncheon; it will be very 
effective in your pretty cool green room. ° 


G. A. B.—A suitable breakfast menn for this time of year for a com- 
pany of twenty people would be the following : 


Grape-fruit flavored with maraschino. 
Clam broth with whipped cream, Sauterne, 
Broiled lobster. 
Fresh mushroom and kidney omelette. Claret. 
Chops, French pease, potato croquettes. 
Quail, celery and apple sulad. Champagne. 
Café parfait. Cake. 
Fruit, bonbons, coffee in demi-tasses, 
Apricot ‘brandy, créme de menthe. 


For a dinner menn for young people I can suggest nothing more 
“up to date” than such a list as: 


Oysters on the half-shell. 
Consommé with custard: balls. 

Olives stuffed with red peppers, celery, salted almonds. 
Vol-au-vent filled with creamed lobster and mushrooms. 
Fillet of beef decorated with macédoine vegetables, pease, potatoes, 
Quail, celery and apple mayonnaise. 

Nesselrode pudding, cream wine sauce. 

Fruit, bonbons, coffee. 

Créme de menthe. 


If yon wish wines, serve Rhine wine with the soup, claret with the fish, 
and champagne during the remainder of the dinner. 


M. E. F.—You will find a list from which you can select the features 
—titles and articles—for the Book-Title Hunt you intend to give, in an 
article called “ A Conundrum Tea,” in the Bazar dated December 25. 
In giving a five-o’clock tea for a party of twelve ladies I would not, if I 
were you, attempt anything very elaborate in fare or decorations. The 
#mall tables will be pretty, but do not have more than three, so that 
four may sit at each table. Decorate each table with a distinctive 
color ; have the flowers on one pink carnations with mignonette, and 
the candle shades, bonbons, and icing on the cakes pink, and a little 
bundle of finger-rolis at each plate tied together with a pink ribbon 
Another table might be decorated with Scotch heather and red gerani- 
umes, and all its features should be red; and the other table could be 
decorated with heliotrope, and everything on it should be purple. An 
amusing way for the ladies to find their piaces at the tables would be 
by quotations, A prettily decorated little card should be at each place, 
with a quotation written on it applicable to the person who is to sit 
there—for instance, a good quotation for a lady renowned for her good 
manners would be, “ I am the very pink of courtesy ” ; and for another 
fumed for her good sense, “* Too wise to err”; but you will be able to 
find in any quotation-book apt and fitting quotations for all. A 
simple menu for the repast would be : clam broth, with a teaspoonful 
ot whipped cream on each cup; broiled mushrooms on toast, with 
olives and lettuce sandwiches; quail and celery salad, and hot rolls; 
wine jelly with whipped cream, and cake ; bonbons and coffee. 


Inquinee.—I have known a good many people who have crossed the 
ocean between here and England on cattle-stenmers, so called,and have 
had very comfortable, pleasant voyages. The cost of tickets on these 
steamers is much less than on the faster lines, and very nice people, 
who are obliged to economize, take them in preference to the others. 
If you do not mind the long trip on the ocean, and want to save money, 
I should certainly advise you to go by one of these steamers. There is 
only accommodation on these steamers for thirty or forty passengers, 
so you should apply for a passage early in the season if you intend to 
go inthis way. The state-roome are quite as large and commodions as 
on the more expensive steamers, and the service and food, while of 
course not as good as on the other lines, is said to be very fair. You 
can obtain information in regard to tickets, etc., from any reliable 
ticket agency. 


Preeriexen.—That mantel-piece problem! I know all about it. I 
wrestled with it in my own honse for months, and I thought I never 
was going to be able to solve it. 

Bat I learned mach. I learned, for instance, that a mantel-piece 
ought either to be a purely decorative feature of the room, or it ought 
to enter into the family life, as it were. It onght, in other words, to be 
something you seldom disarrange, and at which you could always 
look with pleasure, as you do at your pictures and bric-a-brac ; or it 
onght to be something used, as a bachelor uses his, for the reception 
of the various things entering into daily life. Of course, being a wo- 
man, you won't have a pipe to put there! 

The architect onght to settle the mantel-piece problem for us, bnt he 
seldom does, unless he chances to possess more taste and knowledge 
than those whom the contractor employs. The mantel-pieces we find 
in rented houses are generally hideous monstrosities, out of key with 
everything else in the house, but trying to atone for their ugliness by 
presenting the tenant with compensations in the way of impossible 
shelves and mirrors, which every sensible person, by-the-way, at once 
removes, 

So, if your mantel-piece is a high one, arrange it with a view to its 
decorative or architectural value in your room. If it be a low one, 
constantly inviting you by its height to rest your elbow on it as you 
stand by your fire, or tempting you as a convenient place on which to 
lay the book you have been reading, the note or card you have just re- 
ceived, then arrange it so that the book or card need never seem out 
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of place on it, or so that the photograph you place there may not seem 
a careless and an untidy act. If your mantel-piece, as you say, is in a 
room which is ** used as a library, sitting-room, and parlor combined,” 
the temptation to lay a book or a photograph on it would be very 
great. And as 1 doubt the architects having done any better for you 
than for the rest of us,I should try to make my mantel-piece a com- 
fortable affair, always agreeable to look at, always with some pictare 
over it which made itself the very centre of your room, as it were, bat 
still a mantel-piece which you did not feel was a stranger to all the 
bospitable qualities, 


Even more important than there things which I have mentioned, I 
found that the covering for a mantel-piece required infinite tact in its 
selection and arrangement. I was so long discovering the real snag- 
It is this: If the mantel-piece and its cover do not carry up the color 
of the floor or of the lower part of the room, or if they do not carry 
down the color of the walls, the cover becomes at once a line of division 
over your fire, and all the restful quality of your fireside is destroyed, 
It is better, as I have found, to carry up the color scheme of the lower 
or darker part of the room, following the principle which nature has 
established, as she leads the eye from the dark brown of the earth or 
of the tree trunk’, and up past the lighter greens, to the sky bove 
The dark mantel-piece helps the light picture over it. 

Your carpets are green, you say, and your furniture is of oak ; why 
then of course I ought to say use green on your mautel-piece. In 
qoing so you would find that your eye is never distracted, while your 
mantel-piece becomes part of the general scheme of the room, not an 
isolated feature. But, alas! as you tell me, your mantel-piece is of 
oak, with yellow; therefore, unless you can cover everything with 
green and hide the yellow, you will have to use yellow on the mante!l- 
piece. A darker color would at once make it a mixed-up, distracting 
affair, and call attention to the material or the architectural details, 
which, I am sure, are ugly, else you would not waut to cover them. It 
could never be reposeful ! 

And now, after all this advice, may I beg to leave the whole question 
to your own final jadgment ? Experiment with the covers, and do not 
rely exclusively on what I or any one else may say. See whether you 
and your guests get repose or distraction out of your results, and if you 
do not get the effect you want at first, try again, Color is too subtie, 
too powerful, in ite influence, to be arbitrarily chosen by an outsider. 
You were quick enough to see that an Oriental hanging was inhar- 
monious; you will be clever enough to see whether yellow or green 
produces the best effect for you. 


GOOD FORM. 


A New Sunecetner.—What is the correct costume for the gentle- 
man to wear who gives the bride away? If the wedding takes place 
in the daytime the proper costume for all the gentlemen present to 
wear—the groom, best man, ushers, and the gentleman who gives the 
bride away, as well as all the masculine portion of the guests—is a 
frock or Prince Albert coat, with dark gray trousers and dark or light 
waistcoat, as preferred. The groom and all the gentlemen who take 
part in the ceremony usually wear white Ascot ties, and carry gray 
Suéde gloves with heavy stitching, in one hand, and of course a tall 
hat completes the costame. At an evening wedding the only permis- 
sible dress for gentlemen is a dress suit. Those who take part in 
the ceremony should wear white waistcoats and white ties, and wear 
or carry white kid gloves with heavy stitching; the person who gives 
the bride away must unquestionably be dressed in conventional attire. 


Reaver —When Mr. and Mrs. Smith cannot accept Mr. and Mra, 
Jones's invitation to attend the wedding and wedding reception of 
their danghter, they should send one of Mrs, Smith's cards and two of 
Mr. Smith's cards in an envelope addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Jones, to 
reach them on the day of the function. No acknowledgment need be 
sent to the bride, but a cal! must be made on her by Mrs. Smith after 
the wedding, as well as on the hostess, Mra. Jones. 


X. Y. Z.— Your request for advice in regard to a quiet home wedding 
at the end of April reminds me of a wedding of that description which 
I recently attended. There was a sweet solemnity about the cere- 
mony which rendered it much more impressive than most of the big 
church functions, and I can think of nothing better and prettier to sug- 
gest to you. This ceremony took place in a small apartment in New 
York, where there were two rooms opening into each other. Some 
twenty relatives of the bridal couple gathered, and in the room where 
the service was read there were a few tall palms and some growing 
ascension lilies; more of the beautiful lilies were in tall vases ar- 
ranged on the mantels and on the tables near where the bridal party 
stood, Just before the ceremony four children prettily dressed in 
white came into the room and made an aisle with long pieces of white 
satin ribbon; two of the children stood at the doorway, each holding 
an end of ribbon, and the other two stood at the other end of the room 
near the minister, holding the other ends. The minister entered first 
and walked up the improvised aisle, then the bridegroom and his best 
man entered and stood at the minister's left, while the bride walked in 
on her father’s arm. She wore a gray cloth dress and a black hat. 
After the service had been read, and the minister had congratulated 
the newly married couple and had walked out of the room to take off 
his robes, the bride and groom took his place and stood there while 
they received congratulations. Later all the little company sat down 
together at one long table, which was laid in the dining-room and 
decorated with white lilies, a monstrous wedding-cake, bonbons, fruit, 
and fancy cakes, The simple repast consisted of bouillon, lobster 
Newburg, and hot rolls; broiled spring chicken, potato croquettes, and 
French pease ; tomatues and lettuce dressed with mayonnaise ; biscuit 
giacé and cake; fruit, bonbons, and coffee; champagne was served 
throughout, but for This lemonade or a mild punch could be substi- 
tuted. A modest trousseau for an Apri! bride should include two or 
three thin summer dresses and some silk slips to wear under them, a 
silk dress with a low anda high necked bodice, a tailor suit made with 
a skirt and jacket, and some plain and dressy silk waists to wear with, 
it, some morning dresses of piqné and linen, and of course some of 
the inevitable shirt-waists. I would not advise getting more than half 
a dozen each of ander-garments, but these should be good ; and persou- 
ally I think nothing so refined and pretty as the French hand-worked 
underwear, which is much more serviceable and less expensive than gar- 
ments trimmed with lace and machine embroidery. A wrapper and a 
pretty lounging gown, some silk petticoats, and a good water-proof 
garment should be included in the trousseau 


CUISINE. 

M. H.—Yon ask for an appetizing way of preparing canned shrimps 
in a chafing-dish. Perhaps you have never cooked them with curry- 
powder and tomato sauce. Kemvove the shrimps from the can several 
hours before you are ready for them. Cook together in your chafing- 
dish a table-epoonful of butter and a scant one of flour, mixed with a 
teaspoonful of dry curry-powder. When these are thoroughly blended 
and begin to bubble add a cup of boiling water and one of strained 
tomato juice ; pepper and sult to taste. Stir continually until the sauce 
is thick, then put in the shrimps, and cook for two minntes longer. 
This is a delicious and savory dish served by itself or with boiled rice. 


Ianoramvus.—Chicken and lobster for salad should never be chopped, 
but must be cut with a sharp knife into pieces of the desired size. The 
celery must also be cut. Chopping bruises the delicate fibre and 
injures the flavor. 

Letince i# neither chopped nor cut, but, after it is carefully picked 
over, is laid in cold water until the leaves are crisp, when it is sent to 
the table in a chilled bowl. The simplest way to serve it is with a 
French dressing made on the table. This consists of half as much 
vinegar as salad ml; pepper and salt at discretion. The flavor of the 
dressing is improved if the inside of the bow! in which it is mixed is 
first rabbed with a clove of garlic. 
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SPRING AND SUMMER CAPES, MANTLES, AND JACKET WRAPS.—[Ske Pace 219.] 











MEN’S SPRING FASHIONS. 


| tide of men’s fashions is sluggish. There has nev- 
er been a winter when the changes were less radical, 
and yet when the man of fashion of to-day is compared 
with him of a few seasons ago there appears a most com- 
plete transformation. It is almost too early to talk about 
the warm-weather styles; and yet, with the actual spring 
only a few weeks off and Easter crowding upon us, it 
seems best to take time by the forelock. Already the 
spring fashions have made their way into Southern cli- 
mates, and Florida and other winter resorts have seen 
the first spring ties, and the light-hued suit in medium- 
weight tweeds and cheviots. 


The figure of the man of to-day is slim—athletic, but 
not burly. His shoulders are broad, his limbs are sturdy, 
and he affects a brisk quick walk. He is out-of-doors 
so much that any unnecessary clothing bothers him. 
The result has been an entire change 
in the cut of garments. The coats are 
easier, looser, and more comfortable. 
Padding, which was an English impor- 
tation, has been done away with, as the 
figure of the Englishman is gawky, and 
never so wel! proportioned as that of 
the American. A few ultra-fashionables 
retain the Piccadilly stoop and padded 
shoulders and languid gliding walk, but 
they are almost regarded as frgaks. The 
frock-coat, although a trifle snug to the 
figure and worn buttoned, has yet the 
appearance of being more comfortable. 
Men look as if they were moulded in 
their clothes, and the nation has again 
shown its genius in rapidly improving 
upon a given model. The frock-coat for 
the spring will be a very sightly gar 
ment, absolutely free of long skirts, 
falling a little below the knee, plain to 
absoluteness,double-breasted, lined with 
silk, and faced with the same. ‘The col 
lar is notched 

The favorite hue for winter overcoats 
has been black, and this will continue 
until late in the spring, when the ever 
favorite covert willagain be worn. The 
Derby hats have been black, a bit flatter 
of brim, and a slight bell to the crown 
No radical changes are promised as yet, 
As to what the straws will be, there is 
only speculation among the men who 
will wear them, although the dealers 
have been sending out catalogues since 


GOLF SUITS. 


January. The English hat, narrow of brim and almost 
square in crown, will remain in fashion, and the cart- 
wheel straw will not flourish next summer. 


The prevailing color in suiting this spring will be gray. 
This follows the black-and-white system. A sack suit of 
a gray check or a gray mixture is very smart. The cut- 
away or morning suits of grays and browns are only be- 
coming to tall men, and as the cut-away is a trying gar- 
ment anyway, it is not worn as much as it has been. 
Englishmen still stick to the gray frock-coats and top- 
hats for the races, but this combination has never been 
very popular in America. 

The ready-made clothiers and haberdashers are quick 
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to copy every turn of fashion, and now that there is an American 
standard figure, clothes from the block will command a better market. 

The difficulty about ready-made coats has béen that they come 
up to a peak in the back of the neck; they have breast pockets, 
which are no more the fashion, and most aggressive flaps. The new- 
er styles of ready-made goods are-so carefully done that none of 
these defects appear. In more than one New York shop you can buy 
a very handsome black Inverness cape-coat, lined with silk, very 
smart, and most useful for evening wear—in fact, the only overcoat 
which should be a part of evening dress—for $40. An excellent 
dinner suit, Tuxedo coat and waistcoat, and trousers to match, costs 
$25, and a business suit has been sold by the largest ready-made 
clothing firm on Broadway for $15 and $12. There was such a vari- 
ety of patterns that a man with the average figure could purchase 
something that was well made and really excellent for a small sum. 
These were certainly smarter in appearance than the usual English 
suit brought over by the American tourist, which may be cheap in 





OR MORNING SUIT. 


FROCK-COAT 


one way, but is badly 
made, and which can 
never be altered, because 
the amount of cloth con 
tained therein is very 
limited. 


Golf has become such 
an institution in these 
last few years that the 
golfer has settled down 
tothe uniform costume, 
or to one which is sim- 
ply ‘‘ mufti” or general 
lounge. Kuickers are 
indispensable to golf, 
and the golf stockings, 
heavy ribbed also, form 
part of the rig of every 
earnest player,although 
there are some cham- 
pions who have won 
games in plain morn- 
ing suits without any 
“frills.” Atclub match- 
es, however, the dress 
ing is more formal, and 
the red coat with club 
buttons, or the velvet- 
collared semi - frock, 
semi-sack coat is worn. 
The golf knickers are 
made of homespun or 
rough Scotch goods, 
and the plaid or check pattern is the favorite. They 
have what are known as ‘‘ quarter cuffs” of box cloth, 
closing with four or with five buttons. The golf waist- 
coat is of flannel in somewhat loud patterns, although 
this fancy bit is not absolutely necessary for the attire of 
the true lover of the sport. They are single-breasted, 
with large oval or round buttons, and with flap pockets. 
The coat is a short sack, of the same material as the trou- 
sers. The Madras shirt is preferable to wear when play- 
ing golf, and such champions as young Tyng, Harry 
Toler, and the other well-known players discard the waist- 
coat, and at times, in summer, the coat, and appear in a 
white Madras shirt with turn-down collar and a club tie, 
Crash and brown Lomespun have also been used for golf- 








EVENING SUIT 


ing suits with success. One of the newest 
golf hats is described as being made of fancy 
Scotch cloth. The crown is very fall, and it 
looks something like a Tam o’ Shanter. This 
has not made its début to any general extent. 
The Scotch cap, plain and simple, seems yet 
to be the favorite. 


In sticks the shepherd's crook and the light 
Whangee cane are the favorites in Oxford and 
Cambridge. University towns in England al 
ways lead in these fashions. The Whangee 
has a crook handle, plain silver or even gold 
mounted. The black Malacca is also coming 
back into fashion; it has a buck-horn handle 
or a plain silver knob, Umbrellas are smaller 
than ever, and the latest English ones can be 
rolled so thin that they have become the size 
of any walking-stick. The fashionable water 
proof coats in London are in frock-coat style. 


BICYCLE SUIT. 
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s. W INSLOW’s SOOTHING 
dren teething 
all pain, 
t remedy tor diarrhaa, 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ASK YOUR DRUCCIST 


for a generous 


10 CENT TRIAL SIZE. 





ELy’s CREAM BALM 


contains no cocaine, 
urious drug. It 
en Allays Pain and Inflammation. 
and Protects the Membrane 
of Taste and Smell. Is quickly absorbed. 
Relief at once. 
Trial Size 10 cts. at Druggiets or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 


mercury nor any other 


yarren Street, New York 


opens and cleanses the Masel 
Heals 
Restores the Senses 
Gives 
50 cts. at Draggiste or by mail; 

















Your hair may be as beauti- 
and abundant as this Sicilian 
if you Hall's Sicilian 


ful 
girl s- 
Hair Renewer. 


use 


if your druggist won't supply it, mail the 
Price, $1.00, to R.P. Mall & Co., Nashua, N.H., 
and receive a full-size bottle, postage paid. 



























HARPER’S BAZAR 


|THE PRUDEN NTIAL ' 1897 


Made Magnificent Gatne in morn Department of its Business 















Assets Increased to 


$23,984,569.72 


Income Increased to 


$15,580,764.65 


Surplus Increased to 


$5,240,118.36 


Insurance in Force 
Increased to 


$363,117,590.00 
The Prudential otters tte test 


-y in Life Insurance and under the 
t conditions. 


Life Insurance for Men, Women, and Children. Amounts, 650,000-615. 
Premiums payable V early, Malf-¥ carly, Quarterly, or Weekly. Write fer particulars. 


HE PRUDENTIAL. INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
Sw 


PRUDENTIAL © 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 















refinement. 
Wonderfully 
and lasting. , 
Absolutely true odor of 
the living flower. 5 
Be sure to get the ¢ 
“T">, 4711.” 


Sole U.S 


delicate 


. Agents, 


MULHENS & mph N.Y. 












1898 
"19 YEAR OLD” 


| [(Ronider 


Lai 
i BICYCLES f "| 
The Captol Hair Tonic is a new ql 
and invaluable onerey yw 
the well-known authority on dis- 
eases of the scalp, Or. P. ie Lichhoff, 
Professor of Dermatology, 
Germany, and is highly recommend- 
ed by him as a most effective spe- 
cific for cleansing, refreshing and 
strengthening the scalp and stimulating 
the nerves of the head. Captol com- 
pletely eradicates scurf and dandruff in 
10 to 14 days, and is a sure prevent- 
ive of baldness. (See Deutsche Med- 
icin. Wochenschrift, 1897, No. 41.) 


Sole U. S Agents, 
MULHENS & KROPFF, - + NEW YORK. 











We 
have the largest mano- 
factory in the world from 
y which we sell direct to the con. 
sumer at wholesale prices, thus sav- 
ing the profits of the dealer and the com. 
missions of the agents. No money required 
until my te > shart been ped on slays ried 
in yourown bouse. 


Sold on instalments, 
for catalogue at once R id you anit to obtain , 
the greatest bargain ever otfered. Write / 
your name and address piam/y, and we / 
. Will send by mail same day letter is 
\ Teceived. Positively guc araniee 
every Organ ana ¥ 


twenty-five ranting 


$155.00 
and up. 
ADDRESS 


BEETHOVEN 


PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 





A NEW BOOK BY WALTER FRITH 


The Sack of Monte Carlo. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ms 
Ornamental, $1 2s. 


Told with vivacity and amusing vraisemblance, 
tainment.—Philadelphia Telegraph. 


BY THE 
In Search of Quiet. 


An Adventure of To-day. 


and can be counted on to give no end of enter 


SAME AUTHOR: 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, . Publishers, New Lena -_ London 











Vor, XXXI., No. 11. 


Stern Bros 


are now showing 


Later Importations 
of their celebrated 


Classique 


Corsets 


Acknowledged 

to be the 

most perfect and 
highest class corsets made 
And direct 

special attention to 

Several New Models 
particularly adapted 

to the present mode of dress, 
in a choice variety 

of exclusive materials for 
Spring and Summer Wear 


West 23d St. 


exe 


HE K/NG OF WHFELS 
THE /DEAL MOUNT, 
THE EMBOD/MENT OF * 


PERFECTION. >% 


WHry? 
aap 


Y_ OF 


CONSTRUCTION) 












is the Cologne of the 
world par excellence. 
Every bottle bears the 
label ** Johann Maria Farina, gegenuber dem | 
Julichs-Platz.’ 
But cannot bear the word ‘ ‘ gegenuber 


in _ ain 6 Oe., Bow Bu York, Sole Agents. 
_ BEN- LOTION, 


Soothing and healing when applied to ea or 
chap hands and face. Antiseptic, non-sticky. By 


Haverford, Pa. 





Imitations may / ook det identical, 
| 


| mail, prepaid, 25 cts. 
| HMAVERFORD PHARMACY ©@., 
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KNOX'S wersrenomea HATS 


194 Fifth Avenue (Fifth 
Avenue Hotel), New York. 
Recognized Standard of 








Excellence Everywhere. 
Ladies’ Felt Hats in all 
colors. All mail orders 
receive prompt and care- 





ful attention. ee 
“LE DINARD 
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SUMMER CORSETS RUST-PROOF 


Warner’s 98 Models 


What are they? 


Light, cool, refreshing corsets made of fabrics intended 
to promote comfort with an assurance of service and 
added grace. Their excellence is not difficult to 











Necessity. Luxury. 
The binding must wear. The binding must be of 


reason. The models are pertect after the new corset It must not fade. artistic beauty. 

fashion; the materials most cautiously tested, and com- F 

prise batiste, nettings of various weaves, strong, flex- It must repel dust. It must be eye-delighting. 
ible, well-sustained, but light as a corset can be, It must stand mud and It must have the softest 
They should not be compared to any other summer P hn 

corset. They are absolutely rust-proof, which no water. richness. 

other corset is—Rust-proof, remember, makes them It must not harden. It must add style to the skirt. 
valuable beyond comparison as a summer corset. ‘ 

Ack at your store for 2 pair of Giamadirs "ee Waaile It must protect the skirt. It must adorn the dress. 


Summer sort. When you have the right model there ——— 
will be more summer enjoyment in corset wearing. 


75¢., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50. “SS H.& M. Redfern”’ Bias Corded Velvet 


4 
THE WARNER BROS. CO., j = 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. fulfils all conditions—costs but a 





_.-2-2-4-2-4-2 2-4 6-2-4 4-2-2 -4-#-#-#-#-2-#-2-8 6-2-8 


PRACTICAL, therefore SENSIBLE. few extra cents. 


Do not be deceived. Nothing takes the place of HAIR CLOTH for Street, Evening and Bicycle Skists. 
Accordion-pleated flounces and ruffles or cords wil! pot suffice. 


Send for “ Hair Cloth and Its Uses.” Free. is ** The Survival of the Fittest,” and must nec- “S. H, & ML.” IS ALWAYS STAMPED ON BACK. 


essarily be used to a : 
give a Satisfactory ASK for our Trademark of horses nS 5 
stiffening for any — — —_— —_~ 


partof gown. i 
ITS USES: Lower edge of Skirts and Basques, <p hf, 
Pieces, Collars, Chorin on children’s Cloaks, Epaulets, PaTUKERL 
Flat Yokes, Habit Basques, Jackets, Skirts, Muffs, SS 



























petticoat from the feet and acts as a safetv guard in a bicycle skirt. 
The dressmaker will use Hair Cloth. 





French, 146/3, 200/3, 206/3. French Imperial, 206/4, 
Largest Manufacturers in the World of French and Herringbone HAIR CLOTH, CHARLES E. PERVEAR, Agent. 











WHERE WILL YOU GO \. on gay CALIFORNIA | — (ULES Prance of all silk linings. ‘The craze 
THIS Ww INTER? OR MEXICO ? SS—5> . of Parisians, the ideal LINING for 
| Americans. The one and only proper lining 


T he L u x u rious é S U N S E T L l M l T E D 9° for grenadines and all transparent me fabrics. The most prominent dressmakers in | 




















Europe use it entirely in place of Taffetas. It is the most excellent materia! for 
Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO skirting purposes. It is non-crushable and non-tearable. It will not break at the seams, and can 
Via Chicago & Alton KR, K.—St. Louis, Iron Mt. & Southern RK. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., be had in all desirable shades. At first-class Dry Goods Stores, or write to 
and Southern Pacific R. R. ONS 98-100 Bleecker Street 
For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, Se Ww. GODDARD & Ss ’ New York. 
and baggage checked, apply to 449 Broadway, 261 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, N. ¥. City. La —_—— —— 1 ---— ————- - 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 








ree fet 








per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of Will ovtwear any 

Skirt Binding, 

LYONS — 29 Cents) COMPLETE | Facing, or 

Wien x «-- = * " COSTUME § °° ° 75 Cents Pr 

~s U7 Polis SLEEVE ~5 —oueciee 

Silk & WU ool iy abrics. 1 ret ; on the market. 
: All Patterns Medium Size—bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Money should accompany order. Shrunk 
Popeline Olga, Glacé and In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form ts suggested. | ready for use. 


Plain Poplins. 
Barré and Corded Silk and 
Wool Fabrics. 


Fleur de Velours, Bengaline. 


his wt. void error ar ac te the forwarding of the , 
Thi wl avot or and facilita J ig of the pattern. Please bind one of your own dresses with 
Goff’s Angora Braid; we know you will 
then recommend it to all of your friends. 
It is three-quarters inch in width. 


IF YOUR DEALER CAN’TSUPPLY YOU,WE WILL. 


Gentlemen,— bad 1898 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER'S BAZAR Fashion 


Plate, number for which I enclose cents, By mail, any shade, 5-yd. stick for 12 cents, 
D, 2 or 36-yd. roll for 75 cents,in stamps. 
KOOL AS 4 9th ot. ; If you prefer a cord-edge braid, order 
wane Angera e; contains a pure 
NEW YORK. prem worsted cord, dyed to match the braid 


(other makes have a cotton core); will 
not fray out like twisted or braided cords. 
“ Cord Edge,” any shade or length, 

5c. yd. by mail, 


| |D. GOFF & SONS, Pawtucket, R. L 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE | 


Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of 
authors, will be sent by mail tu any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: Nos. 52,53, and 54, on page 228. 


We ee ee Ree ee wee ere ee Rh he hee a et Oe 


Address Harper & Broruers, Franklin Square, New York City. 








Bemenetat 


“~ — “ vagftat 














AT THE WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. 
The Woman, “ Wuy 8 tr aut tHe New York ARTISTS PAINT IN SUCH A PECUL- 
IAR YRIAOW TON? 
The Man, “Tuey CAN’? VERY WELL HELP IT—THEY HAVE TO Use Croron WATER.” 
FABLES FOR THE FRIVOLOUS And tar monat, I'd have you understand, 
W ould have made La Fontaine binsh, 
BY GUY WETMORE OCARKTE For it's this: Some storms come early, and 
I Avvuid the rueh. 
THE OAK AND THE BULRUSH ——— 
A Beuavew stood on a river's rim, “ 


And an oak that grew near by 
Looked down with cold hautear on him, 
And addreseed him this way hit 
The and 


> rush war a sy patrician 

He retorted, * Don't you know 

What the veriest boor should understand, 
That ‘ Hi’ ie low ?” 


This cutting rebuke the oak ignored 
He returned, ** friend, 

I will frankly state that I'm somewhat bored 
With the way you bow and bend.” 

*But you quite forget,” the rueh replied, 
“It's an art these bows to do, 

Aud one I wouldn't attempt it I'd 

Such boughs as you ” 


fy slender 


I confess, 


That my babit it was to bow, 


But the wildest storm that the winds conld raise 


Would never distur me now 
I challenge the breeze to make me bend 
And the blasts to make me eway.” 
The shrewd litile bulrueh anewered, “ Friend, 
Don't get so gay.” 


And the words had barely left his mouth 
When he saw the oak turn pale, 

And racing out of the west by south 
Came ripplug a raging gale 

And the rnelr bent low as the wind went past, 
Bat etiMy stood the oak 

Though not for long, for he 

No idle joke. 


found the blast 


Imagine the lightning’s gleaming bars, 
Imagine the thunders roar, 
For that ie exactly what eight stars 
Are set in a row here for! 
The onk lay prone when the storm was done 
And the rush, still quite 
Remarked aside, “ What ander the sun 
ould one expect?" 


erect, 


said the oak, “in my sapling days 


I don't see where I come in on your scheme,” said 
Unele Silas to the fire-insurance agent. “If I pay 
you a hundred dollars, I jose the handred; and if my 
vouse burns down, I lose the house. Seems as if I was 
doomed anyhow !”’ 

— .——— 


* Washington was a man of wonderful power. He 
seemed a tower of strength—a special gift of Provi- 
dence for his time,” cried Hicks. 

Yet weak to the last point!" said Dawson, “A 
man who can't lie is stracturally lacking, my dear 
Hicks.” 

— 


“ Maude,” he said, bashfally, “1 am a silver man 
I must tell you that.” 

“ What care I for your metal?” she cried. “ As 
long as you are a Populist who can’ pop—and has 
popped—I am happy.” 


——— 


“Do you believe that cate have nine lives?” she 
asked 
“I do, and I believe them capable of leading them 
all,"’said he. “ For duplicity there is nothing to com- 
pare with a cat."’ 
ee 


**T'd like to know,” demanded the irate commuter, 
“why you don’t give better service on this road ? 
Here I am forty minutes late this morning.” 

“ We are giving better service,” retorted the officer 
of the road. “ Last year this train was always A/ty 
minutes late.” 





—_—_—_— 


“You say,” said the millionaire, “ that you have a 
fortune in prospect. What is the nature of that for- 
tune? Before I can consent to my daughter's marry- 


ing you I must know something of that.” 

** Well,” said the young man, visibly embarrassed 
“ah—I—I can’t tell you exactly, but if you will give 
me a list of your securities, I think I can give you a 
detailed statement of what I expect.” 













Policeman, “ 30 You'ne onK oO 
Boy. “1 soriex You von'r say 


wornin’ AnouT 






































NO RECIPROCITY. 


THE YOUNG RASCALS WHO's BKEN A GIVIN’ US SO MUCH TROUBLE, eH?” 
THK TROUBLE YOU'RE ALWAYS A Givin’ Us!” 


FROM THE DIARY OF A SAINT BERNARD 
PUPPY. 


First Day.—Have just arrived. Seems a nice sort of 
place. Much mere comfortable than the stablé in 
which I used to live witlima and the other pups... I feel 
kind of lonesome, though, and it makes me quiet. All 
the family pet me and say what a fine big fellow I 
am. Iam allowed to lie on a rug in front of the fire. 
When the family go imto dinner I follow them, and 
they give me good things to eat. I-still, however, 
feel depresseg. I'm afraid the people will think me 
stupid. Never mind; maybe by to-morrow I will be 
feeling better. 

Sroon» Day.—Am more like myself to-day. Still 
miss the other pups, bat there are three littlehboys 
here who are almost as mach fan. They seem to fall 
over pretty easily, though. I suppose it’s because they 
only have two legs apiece. Somehow I'm not as 
popular as I was at first, althongh I'm sure I'm much 
nicer than I was yesterday. The man who bronght 
me here suid I must not be fed at the table any more, 
just because, to suve the family the trouble of feeding 
me, I tried to help myself. How could I know that the 
top of the table was so insecure. It's sad to be so 
misunderstood ? 

Tutep Day.—Got sent down stairs to-day becanse I 
broke some vases and things. The furniture here 
seems to be very shaky. Am not used to glass and 
china. Wouldn't any one have thought that the people 
would have remembered that, and would net have been 
so cruel to me? I'm afraid it’s a hard world. I must 
do something to regain their confidence. It’s pretty 
nice downstairs, though ; there is more to.eat, and the 
lady who does the cooking is very pleasant, She is big 
and strong, and does not tumble over as easily as the 
lady upstairs. I must do something to show my fond- 
ness for her, 

Fourru Day.—Brought in a nice seal-skin mnff to- 
day to the cook. Got it from a lady who was passing 
by. She would not let me have it at first, but when 





not seen anything of the family upstairs, excepting 
the little boys. They seem to be as unsteady on their 
legs as ever, . 
trtu Day.—Brought in the fur eap to the hired man 
to-day. I had quite a time persuading the little boy to 
give'it tome. tm afraid there's no pleasing that man ; 
he gave me another beating. Maybe the hat wasn't 
oo enough. I shall have to try again. Tf possible, 
want every one to like me. The little boys in the 
house do not like to play with me as muchas they did. 
It must he because they fall down so easily. However, 
they ought to know that isn't my fault. Never mind, 
I'm still popular in the kitchen. 

Sextu Day.—This has been a very bad-day for me. 
Got into trouble with the cook because I ate the dessert 
for dinner. If she only knew, it was All otit of complt- 
ment to her cooking. She looked daggers at me, and 
whien I tried to make up, hit me with the rolling-pin, 
and finally drove me out of the kitchen. Dear! dear! 
I'm afraid my appetite is too big. I must try to get 
something to eat outside, What can I do to/T¢t 
them know how fond I am of them?’ Canght two 
chickens up the street; they were very young and 
tender. Returned home to find a strange man who 
was very angry about something and kept pointing at 
me. I fear the chickens belonged to him. I tried to 
look innocent, but the feathers that got caught in my 
far gave me away. The hired man gave me another 
beating. There's one thing sure, | must conciliate that 
man or ay life here will be perfectly wretched. As 
lack or ill luck would have it, a man passed by with a 
beautiful fur coaton. Just the thing. I tried to per- 
suade him to give ittome. He resisted. He was not 
as amiable as the lady and the little boy. I'm afraid 
I grew excited. Great row, policemen, clubs, and all 
sorts of things. The man who bronght me here has 
tied me up. The little boys come and look at me at a 
distance, and do not pat me. I feel as if something 
unpleasant was about to happen. Haven't had my 
supper, either. Poor me! and I love them all so. 

Sxventu Day.—Am back in the stable again with ma 





she finally saw how much I wanted it she gave it up. 
The hired man who does the work about the place 
gave me an awful beating. I think it was because I 
gave the muff to the cook; I think he’s jealous, I 
don’t like him much, but I think I'l) have to get him 
something. I saw a boy go by to-day with a nice fur 
hat on. It's well to conciliate these people. Have 


and the pups. They are awfully glad to see me. Afier 
all, it’s not so bad here. I’m understood iy this place. 
The food is not quite so good, maybe, and if it were 
not for thinking of all the delicious things that cook 
made, I should be quite happy. I have come to the 
conclusion that it is best for all animals to keep with 
their own kind. This is all for the present. 
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They put them under the stove to dry. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THEIR DECORATED EGGS. 


A REFORMER'’S REASON. 


Mrs. Falls Front had been the leading spirit in the movement to call 
a meeting of women to protest againet the theatre regulations which 
call for the removal of women's hats in the various New York temples of a 
Theepis. She visited seventeen different ladies and urged them to at- 
tend ; she procured the use of a hall for the meeting, and when the ladies 
came together she made no less than five speeches, declaring that the re- 
moval of hats in the theatres was an iniquitous innovation that the women 
of this great and glorious land of the free should rive up and crush. 

Her vehemence was #0 noticeable that after the iniqnitons innovation 
had been duly crushed by weighty preambles and resolutions, several 
women who attended the meeting were wondering why she threw so 
much spirit into the crusade. 

“She waaso fierce in her denunciation of the hat-removal regulations,” 
said Mra. Upton Howles, “I never saw her so much in earnest before.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs, Willard Henderson. “ Did she have any good reason 
for being so ardent ?” 

* Reason !" cried little Mra. Gadsby Teller. “ Did she have any reason 7? 
Well, rather! The first and only time she was compelled to remove her 
hat in a theatre her frizzes went with it!’ Eaux Hooker Eaton. 





—_>_—_——_ 








A subnrban correspondent who has written for information is hereby 
answered that the best measure of protection against tramps yet known 
is to fill the front yard with rattlesnakes, and then for the family to 
move away. 

a 





“Upon what basis did you get your pension, Jarley? You weren't in 
the war, were yon ?" 

“No; but I had to walk all the way to Canada to escape service, and it 
ruined my health.” 
—_—_—~> 





“Do you find, Mrs. Brideby, that the old saying is true, that what is 
enough for one will do for two?” 

“In some respects, yes,” said the charming little lady. ‘In the mat- 
ter of chairs, chiefly.” 
——— 






“T’'ve just met Todeson,” anid Mr. Fellows to hie wife. “He said he 
had an awful time with that Italian poet who dined with them the other 
night. He sat on the left-hand side of his hostess, and Todeson said he 
was so indignant that he could scarcely speak. You know these poets 
have a great idea of their own importance. But Todeson is always equal 
to the occasion, and he finally mede it all right with him by explaining 
that Mrs. Todeson wae left-handed.” ‘ 












—— 








COLUMBIA BICYCLES 


POPE MF’G CO. Hartford, Conn. 
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5 Nickel |// aA 
Steel : 


Tubing used only in Columbias, costs: twice as 
much and is 30% stronger than any other tubing 
known. If anything better can be found we want 


it for Columbias. 
CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY DEALER OR BY MAIL FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 
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COURTAULD’S 
Silk Crapes are Waterproof 


A COURTAULD Crape Veil can be worn in a heavy shower without injury—its appearance will not 
change. As a trimming COURTAULD Crape outwears other garnitures, even the garment itself. 


The COURTAULD Crapes match the Priestley dress goods in shade. 
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IT Is A REVELATION to those discouraged with braids, 


plush cords, velveteens, and other 
bindings that fray and lose color and are a constant bother and nuisance. 


AT ALL DRY-GOODS STORES, OR WRITE TO 
J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker St., New York City, N. Y. 


In buying POMPADOUR binding take *¢@ is stamped on 
notice, for your protection, that the name FEDER $s every yard. 


Important: 








Golfers, Cyclists, Tennis-players, Athletes generally, feel the need of some 


kind of a “ pick-me-up” after exercise. 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


is the ideal of a light, stimulating food-drink. Always ready and made instantly. 


C3 Genuine has this Blue Signature : 
* 
An attractive Cook-book sent free to housekeepers. ~ 
Address Liebig Company, P. O. Box 2718, New York. 























In the most enlightened homes and in schools for cookery Royal Baking Powder has been tested and 
Proyen the finest preparation for making cakes, doughnuts, dumplings, biscuits, and all kinds of 
quickly leavened food. Three generations have used it in America, and it holds to-day a proud position 


in. every civilized country the world over because of its exceptional purity and leavening power. 


ROYAL BAKINC POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





